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PRESIDENT  COOliIDOE  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  White  House,  December  28,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  members  of  the  delegation  to  discuss  plans  for  United  States  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Conference.  In  the  group,  from  left  to  right  are  Judge  Morgan  O’Brien;  Charles  E.  Hughes,  former  Secretary  of  Slate;  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary 
of  State;  President  Coolidge;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Ambassador  to  Italy:  former  Senator  Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  and  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  remaining  members  of  the  deleration, 
who  do  not  apmar  in  the  group,  are  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  .\mbassador  to  Mexico;  Noble  Brandon  Judah,  Ambassador  to  Cuba;  and  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
President  of  Leland  Stanfoi^  Junior  University 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF 
GUATEMALA  IN  WASH¬ 
INGTON  /.  *.*  V  /. 


The  vacancy  caused  by  the  grievous  and  untimely  death  of  Dr. 

Sanchez  Latour  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
by  Dr.  Chac6n,  President  of  Guatemala,  of  Dr.  Adrian 
Recinos  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Guatemala  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  Minister  of  Guatemala  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  his 
letters  of  credence  at  the  White  House,  January  11,  just  prior  to 
President  Coolidge’s  departure  for  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  at  Habana,  Cuba,  expressed  himself  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  aware,  doubtless,  of  my  admiration  and  sincere 
affection  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  has  conferred  on  me  the  high  honor 
of  appointing  me  to  represent  the  Government  of  Guatemala  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  which  your  Excellency  is  the  worthy  President.  I  have  accepted  this 
high  charge  with  special  pleasure,  hoping  to  merit  your  excellency’s  support  and 
generous  aid  in  maintaining  the  friendship  which  exists  between  the  two  countries 
and  in  making  even  stronger  the  ties  which  happily  have  united  them  throughout 
their  history  as  independent  States. 

The  Guatemalan  Nation,  Mr.  President,  is  striving  every  day  to  open  the  way 
toward  a  better  future  by  means  of  continued  peace  and  work;  and  with  the  help 
and  valuable  counsel  of  friendly  nations,  which  like  the  United  States  have 
always  given  us  their  precious  aid,  we  hope  to  reach  the  full  development  of  our 
natural  resources. 

I  shall  consider  myself  very  fortunate  if,  in  the  exercise  of  my  mission  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  your  excellency’s  Government,  I  can  contribute  to  the  increase 
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of  economic  and  commercial  relations  between  our  countries  and  to  the  greater 
moral  approximation  of  our  peoples  which  have  so  many  times  shown  that  they 
are  united  by  common  ideals  and  aspirations. 

From  the  President’s  cordial  reply  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  receive  from  you  the  letters  which  accredit  you 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  express  once 
more  to  you  the  sincere  regret  felt  by  me  and  all  the  other  members  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  untimely  demise  of  your  esteemed  predecessor,  Sefior  Sanchez  Latour. 

The  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries  are  founded  upon  a  solid 
structure  of  mutual  esteem,  and  in  the  work  of  maintaining  them  as  they  have  so 
long  existed,  and  of  further  strengthening  them,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  assure 
you  of  my  own  cordial  cooperation  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Government. 

Dr.  Adrian  Recinos  was  born  in  ^Xntigua,  Guatemala,  but  his 
parents  and  ancestors  were  from  the  rich  Province  of  Huehuetenango, 
situated  among  the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Guatemala. 
It  was  here  that  Doctor  Recinos  spent  his  childhood  days,  amid 
scenes  of  highland  grandeur  which  strongly  influenced  his  character. 

His  first  schooling  was  received  in  the  city  of  Quezaltenango,  but 
later  he  went  to  Guatemala  City,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  and  letters  and  that  of  advocate  and  notary  in 
1907,  from  the  faculty  of  law  and  social  and  political  science.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  university.  Doctor  Recinos  at  once  entered  the 
diplomatic  service.  His  first  post  was  that  of  secretary  of  the  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Guatemala  in  San  Salvador,  which  was  followed  by  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  first  officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  In 
1910  he  became  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Doctor  Recinos  supplemented  his  diplomatic  duties  by  giving 
several  courses  in  the  school  of  law  and  in  the  colleges  of  Guatemala 
City,  his  major  interest  there  being  philosophy.  An  outgrowth  of 
these  teaching  courses  was  a  work  entitled  “Lessons  in  Philosophy,” 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  being  used  as  a  textbook 
in  all  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics. 

His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1915,  when  he  came  as 
the  delegate  of  his  country  to  the  International  Dry  Farming  Con¬ 
gress  at  Denver,  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  at 
Washington,  and  the  Nineteenth  International  Congress  of  Amer¬ 
icanists  at  Washington. 

Doctor  Recinos  has  been  especially  interested  in  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations  in  Guatemala,  and  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  the  scientific  expeditions  of  the 
American  School  of  Archaeology,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Tulane 
University,  and  museums  of  New  York  and  Washington,  which  have 
been  studying  with  marked  success  the  ruins  of  Maya  cities  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Yucatan.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the 
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American  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Washington;  founded  the  Society 
of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala;  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics;  and  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Maya  Society.  His  work,  “A  Monograph 
on  the  Department  of  Huehuetenango,”  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  archaeology,  geography,  and  history  of  that 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala. 

A  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Doctor  Recinos  was  the  leader  of 
the  political  movement  which  placed  Gen.  Jos6  Maria  Orellana  at 
the  head  of  the  State,  December  5,  1921.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  in  1922,  he  became  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  As  such  he  brought  about  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
several  claims  which  had  been  pending  since  the  administration  of 
President  Herrera,  among  them  the  claim  relating  to  the  railroad  from 
Zacapa  to  the  frontier  of  El  Salvador,  which  was  settled  by  a  friendly 
arrangement  promoted  by  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Recinos  and  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Geissler.  This 
arrangement,  approved  by  the  Government  of  General  Orellana, 
upon  being  submitted  to  the  legislative  assembly  was  strongly 
opposed  by  a  group  of  deputies.  Doctor  Recinos  accordingly  resigned 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  sought  reelection  to  Congress 
at  the  hands  of  his  constituents  in  Huehuetenango.  Again  in  Con¬ 
gress,  he  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  claim,  its  antecedents, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  cancellation  by  the  Herrera 
Government  of  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  Zacapa 
branch,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  which  he  had 
secured.  Thanks  to  his  personal  influence  and  to  his  complete 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  arrangement  was  approved  after  a 
considerable  parliamentary  debate.  The  Government  was  at  last 
rid  of  a  troublesome  matter,  while  the  branch  railroad  which  is  to 
unite  Puerto  Barrios  with  the  capital  of  the  neighboring  State  of 
El  Salvador  will  soon  be  a  reality,  as  it  has  been  announced  that  it 
will  be  completed  by  next  September.  This  labor  was  important, 
because  it  promotes  easy  communication  between  the  several  Central 
American  Republics,  and  completes  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the 
Pan  American  Railway,  thus  bringing  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
into  direct  rail  contact  with  the  eastern  section  of  Guatemala  and  the 
whole  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

In  1923,  Doctor  Recinos  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Rome,  he  visited  practically  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  As  delegate  from  Guatemala  he  attended  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1924.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his  participation  in  the  labors  of  the 
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congress  of  Americanists,  by  attending  its  twenty-first  meeting  at 
The  Hague  and  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

Among  the  honors  he  has  received  from  the  nations  of  Europe  may 
be  mentioned  his  decoration  as  commander  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  his  election  to  membership  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative 
Law  of  Brussels,  and  the  Ibero-American  Institute  of  Comparative 
Law  of  Madrid. 

In  December,  1925,  after  resigning  his  European  post.  Doctor 
Recinos  returned  to  Guatemala  again  to  take  up  his  duties  in  Con¬ 
gress,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1926.  Following  the 
sudden  death  of  President  Orellana  in  September,  Doctor  Recinos 
w'as  among  the  candidates  who  were  considered  for  the  presidential 
office,  his  nomination  being  favored  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  other 
political  organizations  which  had  confidence  in  his  e.xperience  and 
patriotism.  However,  after  analyzing  the  situation  w’ith  calmness 
and  detachment.  Doctor  Recinos  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be  wise  to  avoid  the  ills  of  the  political  contest  made  possible  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  President  Orellana,  by  supporting  Gen.  Lazaro 
Chac6n,  who  had  been  elected  as  First  Designate  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1926  and  who  was  now'  provisionally  exercising  the 
executive  pow'er.  Doctor  Recinos’  friends  thereupon  gave  their 
support  to  General  Chac6n,  thus  ensuring  his  election. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Sanchez  Latour,  Minister 
of  Guatemala  to  the  United  States,  President  Chac6n  found  it  advis¬ 
able  to  send  to  Washington  a  man  of  the  capacity  and  influence  of 
Doctor  Recinos,  who  is  favorably  knowm  in  governmental  and  Pan 
American  circles.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  great  desire  of  the 
latter  to  work  in  his  own  country  for  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
Doctor  Recinos  has  returned  to  Washington  as  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  that  country. 

An  interesting  phase  in  the  career  of  the  new  Minister  of  Guate¬ 
mala  is  his  practice  of  journalism,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years  in  his  country.  He  is  a  writer  of  prominence  in 
Central  America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Ateneo  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  the  American  Historical  Society  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Ateneos  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala. 

The  Bulletin  joins  with  Doctor  Recinos’  many  friends  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  in  wishing  him  a  pleasant  stay  in  this  capital, 
and  a  full  measure  of  success  in  his  important  mission. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE 
THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS 

BUENOS  AIRES,  JULY  1-10,  1927 

The  delegation  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  and  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  represent  the  institute  and  the 
United  States  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  at 
Buenos  Aires,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Buenos  Aires  aboard  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  Steamship  Vauban  on  June  11,  1927.  The 
voyage  was  uneventful  and  exceedingly  comfortable,  over  smooth 
seas  and  under  sunny  skies,  the  weather  being  ideal  and  never 
uncomfortably  warm. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  called  during  the  voyage  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Watson,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  and  organizing,  of  outlining  the  work  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  Buenos  Aires  so  far  as  it  could  be  anticipated,  and  of  discussing 
the  “General  Regulations”  of  the  Congress  as  promulgated  by  its 
executive  committee.  Several  important  points  of  policy  were 
decided  at  these  meetings. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Plack  at 
the  Second  Congress  in  Santiago,  it  was  decided  that  the  delegation 
should  have  an  official  spokesman  at  the  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  acknowledging  and  responding  to  addresses  of  welcome  and  the 
like,  in  representing  the  delegation  on  all  occasions  official  or  social, 
and  in  introducing  the  various  delegates  on  occasions  when  the  duty 
of  speaking  on  a  given  subject  had  been  assigned  by  the  delegation 
to  an  individual  member.  By  unanimous  vote,  Mr.  Watson,  the 
chairman,  was  requested  to  assume  the  functions  of  such  official 
spokesman.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Howard  was  made  secretary 
of  the  delegation. 
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A  thorough  discussion  of  the  topics  to  be  treated  at  the' Con¬ 
gress  resulted  in  the  assignment  of  subjects  to  the  various  delegates 
as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Watson,  Topic  4,  “Spiritual  bearings  of  the  architect  in 
America.”  This  subject  was  taken  to  refer  to  the  Ethics  of  the 
profession,  and  Mr.  Watson’s  response  was  to  be  accompaniec.  by 
the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

To  Mr.  Plack,  Topic  3,  “How  should  the  architects  defend  the 
rights  of  their  profession,  and  which  should  be  the  best  way  to  asso¬ 
ciate  in  order  to  obtain  an  efficient  action?”  and  Topic  5,  “The 
importance  of  periodical  revisal  of  building  legislation  in  accordance 
with  technical  progress  and  modern  architectural  demands.” 

To  Mr.  Murchison,  Topic  9,  “What  should  be  the  architect’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  modern  social  problems?  The  architect’s  share  in  the 
making  of  the  laws”;  and  Topic  10  (among  the  “free  topics”  provided 
for,  and  devoted  to  all  technical,  artistic,  legal,  and  social  matters 
of  interest  to  the  profession),  an  address  on  “Arbitration.” 

To  Mr.  Laird,  Topic  1,  “How  is  the  architect  to  define  himself  in 
America,  and  which  should  be  the  scope  of  the  professional  activi¬ 
ties?”  Also  Topic  2,  “Minimum  curriculum  for  the  architectural 
student  in  all  American  schools,  so  as  to  provide  only  one  degree  for 
the  free  practice  of  the  profession  in  all  American  countries”;  and 
Topic  8,  “Public  and  private  competitions  throughout  America 
and  the  importance  of  their  efficient  control  by  the  architectural 
associations.” 

To  Mr.  Howard,  Topic  7,  “City  Planning,  and  its  relation  to 
architecture.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  delegation  decided  to  ask  Senor  Fran¬ 
cisco  Squirm  (the  general  secretary  of  the  Congress  and  a  former 
student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Architecture),  to 
read  a  paper  written  by  Professor  Parker  (of  that  school)  on  Topic  6, 
“Ways  and  means  to  render  a  practical  teaching  of  the  science  of 
construction  in  the  Architectural  Schools  of  America.” 

A  general  discussion  of  paragraph  12  of  the  “General  Regulations,” 
which  provides  that  in  its  closing  session  “the  Third  Congress  will 
decide  the  place  and  date  of  the  Fourth  Congress,”  brought  out  a 
unanimous  expression  of  cordial  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future  be  invited  to  meet  in  the  United 
States,  preferably  in  Washington,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  as  well  as  the  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Pan  American  Union;  but  that  the 
delegation  would  be  exceeding  its  powers  if  it  issued  such  an  invita¬ 
tion,  which  should  come  officially  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  delegation  unanimously  agreed,  however,  that 


CourUay  of  Rovisto  de  Arquitociurm.'*  Buenos  Aires 


DIPLOMA  PRESENTED  TO  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON,  ONE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DELEGATES 


At  the  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  various  dele^tes  given  by  the  Sociedad  Central  de  Arquitectos  of  Argentina 
the  title  of  "Uaucho  Argentino  Honorario,”  together  with  the  diploma  pictured  above,  was  b^towed 
on  Kenneth  M.  Murchison  of  the  United  States  delegation,  in  recognition  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  members  of  the  Conference.  A  colleague,  Hugo  Qarbarini,  executed  with  ability  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  the  cartoon  of  Mr.  Murchison 
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members  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  should  be  cordially  invited 
to  attend  conventions  of  the  Institute.  .  .  . 

A  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  scope  and  definition  of  the 
functions  of  the  delegates,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  United 
States  Government,  the  chairman  read  the  letter  of  Francis  White, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  transmitted  to  him  the  certificates 
of  designation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  certificates  had  “been 
issued  on  the  understanding  that  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  these 
gentlemen  will  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  that  they  are  in 
no  wise  authorized  to  commit  this  Government.” 

The  chairman  communicated  the  information  that  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey  had  written  him  that  he  had  been  officially  appointed  the 
professional  adviser  in  an  international  competition  for  a  memorial 
to  Columbus  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  shape  of  a  lighthouse,  and 
expressing  the  wish  that,  as  a  gesture  of  magnanimity,  the  first 
public  announcement  of  this  competition,  with  cordial  invitation  to 
participate,  be  entrusted  to  the  Congress.  The  delegation  being  in 
full  accord  with  this  suggestion,  the  matter  was  left  to  Mr. 
Watson. 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  Vauban  vras  a  member  of  the  Chilean 
delegation  to  the  congress,  Senor  Risopatrdn,  professor  of  architec¬ 
ture  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  very  kindly  consented  to  translate  into 
Spanish,  for  use  at  the  Congress,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

While  still  at  sea  a  wireless  message  was  received  by  the  chairman 
from  the  American  ambassador  to  Brazil,  the  Hon.  Edwin  Morgan, 
stating  that  he  would  meet  the  delegation  on  its  arrival  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  Vauhan  came  to  dock  at  that  port  at  6  p.  m.,  Sunday, 
June  26,  and  Mr.  Morgan  immediately  came  aboard  with  his  suite 
to  welcome  the  delegation  and  to  invite  the  members  and  the  ladies 
of  the  party  to  dine  at  the  embassy  that  evening.  Representatives 
of  the  Brazilian  Instituto  Central  de  Architectos,  Mr.  John  P.  Curtis 
and  Senhor  Edgar  P.  Vianna  (both  former  students  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Architecture)  also  came  aboard  to  extend 
the  greetings  of  their  organization  and  to  arrange  for  a  reception  at 
its  headquarters  the  following  day.  .  .  . 

The  following  morning,  Monday,  June  27,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Senhor 
Vianna  appeared  bright  and  early  at  the  Hotel  Gloria  to  conduct 
Messrs.  Laird,  Murchison,  and  Howard  by  automobile  on  a  round 
of  sightseeing  through  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  city,  while 
Ambassador  Morgan  accompanied  Messrs.  Watson  and  Plack,  who 
had  visited  the  city  before,  on  a  slightly  different  route.  The  two 
parties  met  at  Solar  de  Monjope,  a  villa  which  is  being  built  and 
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furnished  in  the  old  Brazilian  manner  by  Senhor  Mariano,  Junior, 
an  admirable  work,  the  collection  of  genuine  old  Brazilian  furniture 
and  decorative  materials  being  of  unique  interest  and  value.  Senhor 
Mariano  himself  received  the  delegation  most  graciously,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  conducting  his  guests  over  the  entire  establishment, 
which,  while  thoroughly  modern  in  its  appointments,  gives  a  most 
vivid  idea  of  a  big  Portuguese  colonial  residence  of  the  olden  time 
in  the  Tropics. 

At  4  o’clock  the  delegation  was  received  by  the  Institute  Central 
de  Architectes  in  their  quarters,  Rua  Quitanda,  21-20.  An  address 
of  cordial  welcome,  in  English,  by  the  president,  was  fittingly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Chairman  Watson  in  English  and  by  Mr.  Murchison 
in  French.  After  an  all  too  brief  opportunity  for  informal  conver¬ 
sation,  the  delegation,  accompanied  by  the  American  Ambassador, 
returned  to  the  steamer,  which  weighed  anchor  for  the  south  at  5 
o’clock. 

The  Vauban  was  due  to  reach  Buenos  Aires  the  morning  of  July 
1,  on  which  day  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  or  rather  the 
preconvention  meeting  of  the  “Comite  Permanente,’’  was  to  be 
held.  Arrival,  however,  was  delayed  one  day,  the  Vauban  making 
the  port  of  Montevideo,  a  night’s  voyage  from  Buenos  Aires,  at  dusk 
of  June  30,  there  to  remain  24  hours  for  cargo.  The  committee  at 
Buenos  Aires  had  made  every  effort  to  arrange  for  the  delegation’s 
transshipment  by  river  boat,  sending  the  chairman  a  wireless  mes¬ 
sage  to  that  effect.  Through  some  slip  in  official  quarters  the  plan 
failed  of  e.xecution,  and  the  delegation  was  compelled  to  remain  at 
Montevideo;  but  fortunately  the  Uruguayan  architects  were  on  hand 
with  a  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality,  so  that  the  day  was 
spent  very  agreeably  and  profitably  in  visiting  the  city,  conducted 
in  automobiles  by  a  group  of  representative  local  members  of  the 
profession,  who  in  addition  entertained  the  delegation  at  lunch  and 
dinner.  The  visit  to  the  very  attractive  city  of  Montevideo  under 
such  delightful  auspices  renewed  and  confirmed  the  favorable  im¬ 
pression  received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  high  character  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  friendliness  of  South  American  architects. 

The  following  morning,  Saturday,  July  2,  the  steamer  docked  at 
Buenos  Aires,  where  the  delegation  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  large 
group  of  architects  representing  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  warmth  of  their  reception.  For¬ 
malities  at  the  customhouse  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  within  a 
few  minutes  the  delegates  were  on  their  way,  in  private  automobiles, 
to  their  hotel  quarters. 

From  the  moment  of  arrival,  throughout  the  week  and  more  of  the 
Congress,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  activities,  official, 
professional,  and  social.  The  program  had  been  admirably  arranged 
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to  include  not  only  a  large  amount  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all 
delegates,  but  also  visits  to  many  of  the  important  institutions  of 
the  city  and  the  near-by  region,  and  opportunities  to  meet  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  see  something — all 
that  time  permitted — of  Argentine  social  life.  As  a  full  account  of 
the  week’s  work  would  far  exceed  the  desirable  limits  of  this  report,  a 
brief  r4sum^  only  of  tbe  engagements  provided  for  by  the  “Programa 
Oficial”  follows: 

On  Saturday,  July  2,  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
held  in  the  assembly  room  of  tbe  great  new  post-office  building,  the 
entire  top  story  of  which,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  floor  below,  had 
been  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  Congress  for  offices,  committee 
rooms,  and  an  expostiton  of  architectural  draydngs  and  materials. 
This  meeting  was  an  impressive  function  under  the  auspices  of  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Municipal  Intendente  of  the  Capital,  the 
President  of  the  Concejo  Deliberante,  the  Director  General  of 
Architecture,  the  rector  and  the  dean  of  the  faculties  of  the  National 
University  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  assembly  room  was  packed  not 
only  with  the  delegates  from  the  various  Pan  American  nations  but 
with  a  notable  gathering  representative  of  the  social  and  official  life  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  address  of  welcome  was  pronounced  by  Sehor 
Raul  E.  Fitte,  president  of  tbe  executive  committee,  which  was 
followed  by  responses  from  representatives  of  each  of  the  national 
delegations.  Chairman  Watson  speaking  for  the  United  States. 
The  Architectural  Exposition  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  terminated  with  a  sumptuous  “vino  de  honor,”  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  meet  all  present  in  the  most  delightful  informal  way. 

Sunday,  July  3,  was  devoted  in  the  morning  to  visits  to  two  of  the 
great  hospitals  of  Buenos  Aires,  followed  in  the  park  by  a  joyous 
barbecue  lunch  in  the  native  Argentine  manner.  In  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  were  the  guests  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Jockey  Club  at  the 
races  in  the  hippodrome. 

Monday,  July'  4,  was  observed  by  the  Congress,  in  honor  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  with  a  special  session  at  which  addresses 
of  congratulation  and  cordial  friendship,  personal  and  national, 
were  exchanged.  A  gracious  feature  of  this  session  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  diplomas  by  the  chairman  of  the  Chilean  delegation  conferring 
honorary  corresponding  membership  in  La  Association  de  Arcin’ tectos 
do  Chile  upon  Messrs.  Plack  and  Watson,  in  recognition  of  their 
“distinctive  service  in  establishing  responsive  relations  between 
North  and  South  America  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Architects  at  Santiago  in  1923.”  In  the  morning  visits  were  made 
to  the  Casas  Baratas  de  Barrio  Alvear  and  the  Casas  Colectivas  at 
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Flores  and  Barrio  Rawson.  The  two  juries  of  award  for  the  different 
classes  of  work  in  the  exhibition  met,  organized,  and  began  their 
labors.  Of  the  United  States  delegation,  Messi’s.  Watson,  Plack, 
and  Murchison,  were  placed  on  the  jury  in  charge  of  awards  for  the 
architects’  section  (projects  for  public  buildings  and  monuments, 
for  private  buildings,  for  private  monuments,  and  for  decoration, 
architectural  motifs  and  details,  city  planning  and  landscape  architec¬ 
ture,  works  on  American  archeology,  and  photographs  of  completed 
buildings  or  projects),  and  for  the  section  of  public  and  private 
institutions  (departments  and  administrations  of  public  works, 
offices  of  architecture  with  national,  state  or  municipal  character, 
private  offices  and  business  firms  and  private  companies  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  construction).  Messrs.  Laird  and  Howard  were  placed  on 
the  jury  of  awards  for  the  students’  section  (school  work  and  proj¬ 
ects  of  candidates  for  degree),  of  which  jury  Mr.  Howard  was  elected 
chairman.  There  were  also  meetings  of  the  committees  on  Topics 
1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9.  In  the  evening  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Senor  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
Congress  at  the  Jockey  Club. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  5,  had  been  reserved  for  a  visit 
to  the  Port  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  works  of  the  C.  H.  A.  D.  E., 
79371— 28— Bull.  2 - 2 
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but  this  excursion  was  given  up  on  account  of  heavy  rain.  The 
entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  juries  and  of  the 
committees  on  Topics  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  of  the  last  of  which,  “Com¬ 
petitions,”  Mr.  Laird  was  made  Chairman.  In  the  evening  the 
entire  Congress  was  entertained  at  a  gala  performance  at  the  Teatro 
Col6n,  a  magnificent  opera  house  of  the  continental  European 
type,  rivaling  in  some  ways  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 

Wednesday,  July  6,  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  the  city  of  La 
Plata,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  including  a 
reception  by  the  intendente  in  the  Palacio  Municipal,  a  lunch  offered 
by  the  Sociedad  Central  de  Arquitectos  in  the  fine  new  building  of 
the  Jockey  Club  at  La  Plata,  a  visit  to  the  La  Plata  Museum,  with 
its  extremely  interesting  palaeontological  collection,  a  drive  through 
the  town,  and  an  official  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 

The  Escuela  Rawson  and  the  Institute  Bernasconi  in  Buenos  Aires 
were  visited  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  7,  and  the  Congress  was 
entertained  at  lunch  by  tbe  University  Club  in  their  new  building 
just  approaching  completion.  An  official  call  on  the  President  of 
the  Nation  and  his  ministers,  meetings  of  the  juries  and  committees, 
and  a  plenary  session  of  the  congress  to  consider  Topics  1,  3,  5,  7, 
and  9  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  evening  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gations  entertained  their  Argentine  hosts  at  a  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Plaza. 

A  visit  to  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  the  Edificio  Tornquist,  and  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio,  together 
with  meetings  of  the  juries  and  committees,  and  a  plenary  session  to 
consider  Topics  2,  4,  6,  and  8  filled  the  day  of  Friday,  July  8.  In 
the  evening  the  members  of  the  congress  were  entertained  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  Club  Belgrano. 

Saturday,  July  9,  was  the  Argentine  national  holiday,  celebrating 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  closing  session  of  the  congress 
which  had  been  programmed  for  the  forenoon  was  postponed  to  the 
following  day  because  of  unfinished  business,  the  juries  and  com¬ 
mittees  taking  this  time  to  complete  their  labors.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Congress  was  entertained  by  the  intendente  municipal  from 
whose  balconies  was  viewed  the  “Desfile  de  Tropas”  in  honor  of  the 
day.  The  farewell  banquet  tendered  the  visiting  delegations  by  the 
Sociedad  Central  de  Arquitectos  took  place  that  evening,  and  the 
United  States  delegation  took  the  opportunity  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  translated  into  Spanish  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
chison  : 

On  this  9th  day  of  July,  when  the  Republic  of  Argentina  celebrates  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  independence,  the  brotherly  love  and  cordial  sympathy  of  all 
good  Americans  from  the  United  States  mu.st  go  out  to  her  with  peculiar  depth 
and  force.  We  remember  our  own  independence  day — the  glorious  Fourth 
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of  this  same  month;  we  remember  our  own  beloved  liberator,  Washington; 
and  in  so  remembering,  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  with  kindred  honor  and 
affection  Argentina’s  day,  and  Argentina’s  liberator,  the  great  San  Martin, 
whose  name  is  blazoned  with  that  of  Washington  among  the  immortal  few  who 
have  brought  freedom  to  mankind. 

To  the  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Third  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Architects,  these  feelings  come  with  special  power.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  at  first  hand  the  warmth  of  friendly  welcome.  We  have  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  fellows  of  the  south  to  find  solutions  for  the  problems  of  our 
profession.  We  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  a  splendid  and  unforgettable 
hospitality.  Great  as  our  admiration  and  our  affection  for  our  neighbors  of 
South  America  have  always  been,  we  shall  return  to  our  own  land  with  those 
sentiments  magnified  a  hundred  fold  and  with  a  new  keenness  born  from  personal 
contact.  We  can  not  go  away  without  recording  the  expression  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Therefore:  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  delegation  offers  its  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
distinguished  hospitality  with  which  Argentina  has  favored  us,  and  hopes  that 
at  no  distant  day  the  Pan  .\merican  Congress  of  Architects  will  visit  our  shores 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  took  place  on  Sunday,  July  10. 
A  statement  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the  juries  to  exhibitors,  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  institute  in  due  course. 

To  say  that  the  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  are  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  conduct  of  the  congress 
would  be  to  understate  the  enthusiasm  which  they  all  feel.  It  is 
their  unanimous  conviction  that  the  Pan  American  Congress  has 
begun  a  great  professional  w'ork  in  a  notably  worthy  way  and  that 
its  continued  activities  bid  fair  to  accomplish  a  far-reaching  and 
beneficent  result.  They  believe  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
sought  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  fellowship  between  the  congress 
and  the  institute. 

In  closing  its  report  this  delegation  makes  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

First.  That  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  take  under 
consideration  the  advisability  of  extending  its  membership,  or  of 
establishing  a  new  class  of  membership,  to  include  architects  of  other 
American  countries  than  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  consider  the 
advisability  of  extending  a  formal  invitation  to  the  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Architects  to  hold  one  of  its  triennial  meetings  in 
Washington  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 

Frank  R.  Watson,  Chairman. 

William  L.  Plack. 

Kenneth  M.  Murchison, 

Warren  P.  Laird. 

John  G.  Howard,  Secretary. 
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II 

EIGHTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFERENCE 

LIMA,  OCTOBER  12-20,  1927 

There  is  a  very  deeply-rooted  conviction  among  those  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitarj^  Conference, 
called  by  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and 
held  in  Lima,  Peru,  October  12  to  20,  1927,  that  it  was  both  in 
attendance  and  the  actual  progress  realized  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  Pan  American  conferences  ever  assembled. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Peruvian  Government,  particularly  President 
Legula,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Minister  of 
Promotion,  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success.  No  labor  or  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  was  too 
great  for  the  organizing  committee  of  whom  Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz 
Sold&n,  that  eminent  physiologist,  educator,  and  social  worker,  was 
the  heart  and  soul. 

Then,  too,  the  program,  broadly  conceived  and  skillfully  executed, 
was  printed  and  distributed  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  In  view 
of  these  none  too  usual  antecedents  and  in  view  also  of  the  close 
contacts  maintained  with  the  respective  national  sanitary  chiefs  of 
the  American  Republics  during  the  entire  period  of  inception  and 
preparation,  the  marked  success  of  this  conference  is  not  surprising. 

The  United  States  Government  was  represented  by  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  chief  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitarj'  Bureau,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  most  highly  respected  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Americas;  by  his  assistant.  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Long,  both  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  welcome  and  simpatica  figures  in  the  sanitary  headquarters  of 
almost  every  port  of  the  Americas,  Doctor  Long  being,  in  addition, 
the  chief  quarantine  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  must  be  given  to  the  Peruvian  daily 
press,  which  gave  precedence  to  the  conference  reports  during  the 
entire  sessions.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  no  previous  Pan  American 
conference  has  ever  been  so  well  reported  as  this. 

The  sessions  throughout  were  extremely  harmonious,  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  utmost  good  will  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  each  national  delegation  but  on  the  part  of  the  various  delegations 
as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Sold4n,  of  Peru,  was  elected  president  of 
the  conference.  Dr.  Baltazar  Caravedo,  also  of  Peru,  secretary  general, 
and  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Benito  Oswaldo 
Cruz,  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Sordelli,  of  Argentina,  secretaries. 
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The  results  of  the  conference,  which  will  be  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  official  report  now  in  preparation — a  report  of  the  final  session, 
including  resolutions  adopted,  having  already  been  published  for  the 
use  of  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States — have  been  briefly  summarized  by  Doctor  Lloyd  for  the 
Bulletin,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

(1)  Interpreting  certain  parts  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

(2)  Reminding  signatory  powers  .of  their  obligation  to  adopt  the  prescribed 
form  of  bill  of  health  for  vessels. 

(3)  Suggesting  to  signatory  powers  the  desirability  of  establishing  board  of 
physicians  in  their  respective  ports,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  render  a  diagnosis 
in  doubtful  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

(4)  Recommending  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  indicate  to  naval 
architects  and  to  steamship  companies  the  desirability  and  convenience  of  the 
rat-proofing  of  all  seagoing  vessels. 

(5)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  the 
construction  of  rat-proof  wharves  and  docks  in  all  seaports. 

(6)  Recommending  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  secure,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  execution  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Scientific  Congress  which 
met  in  Lima  in  1924,  to  the  effect  that  all  American  Republics  adopt  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  diseases  approved  by  the  Convention  of  Paris  of  1920  and  now  effective 
in  the  United  States. 

(7)  Recommending  the  placing  of  sanitary  inspectors  on  vessels. 

(8)  Recommending  to  the  signatory  powers  faithful  compliance  with  articles 
3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

(9)  Recommending  to  the  several  American  Governments  adequate  social 
defense  against  the  abuse  of  narcotics. 

(10)  Recommending  to  those  Governments  not  already  having  such,  the 
creation  of  a  ministry  of  health. 

(11)  Recommending  certain  procedures  for  the  control  of  bubonic  plague. 

(12)  Recommending  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  health  organizations  of  the  American  Republics,  undertake  the 
collection  and  publication  of  data  showing  the  geographical  prevalence  of  human 
parasites  prevalent  in  the  Americas. 

(13)  Recommending  certain  measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  disease  and  of  prostitution. 

(14)  Providing  that  the  Pan  .-Vmerican  Sanitary  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Office  of  Paris,  act  as  a  regional  organization  for  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  information  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases. 

(15)  Recommending  that  all  American  Governments  (through  their  depart¬ 
ments  of  health)  forward  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  all  available  data 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  vaccination  against  tuberculosis,  and  directing  the 
bureau  to  present  this  information  in  suitable  form  to  the  next  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference. 

(16)  Suggesting  to  the  American  Governments  for  consideration  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  making  pre-nuptial  physical  examinations,  as  a  part  of  its  campaign 
against  venereal  disease. 

(17)  Recommending  certain  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 

(18)  Declaring  that  alastrim  should  be  considered  as  smallpox  until  such  time 
as  the  contrary  may  be  proven. 
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(19)  Recommending  the  sending  of  copies  of  all  laws  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  health  and  sanitation  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

(20)  Providing  for  the  calling  together  of  the  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  in  Washington,  once  in  12  to  18  months,  and  providing  for 
the  payment  of  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  funds  of  the  Bureau;  also  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  member  or  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
may  be  called  to  duty  at  some  place  other  than  his  residence,  and  that  when 
so  assigned  to  duty,  his  traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem  when  not  traveling 
(but  not  a  salary)  may  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  bureau. 

(21)  Creating  the  position  of  traveling  representative  and  providing  for  the 
traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem  when  not  traveling  of  the  occupant  of  this 
position  from  the  funds  of  the  bureau. 

(22)  Recommending  for  consideration  and  study  by  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  the  hospital  situation  in  the  American  Continent,  and 
that  information  on  this  subject  be  collected  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  for  presentation  to  the  conference. 

(23)  Recommending  to  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  the 
drafting  of  a  model  law  for  the  safeguarding  of  milk  intended  fur  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

(24)  Approving  in  principle  the  draft  of  a  project  of  law  for  the  safeguarding 
of  milk  to  be  sold  in  the  Republic  of  Peru. 

(25)  Recommending  the  creation  of  Institutes  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Medicine. 

(26)  Inviting  the  attention  of  the  American  Governments  to  the  importance 
of  combating  the  evils  of  alcoholism. 

(27)  Suggesting  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  solicit  from  each 
signatory  Government,  on  behalf  of  future  conferences,  a  list  of  subjects  whose 
study  is  of  special  interest  to  the  country  proposing  the  questions;  that  such 
list  be  forwarded  to  the  bureau  18  months  prior  to  the  assembling  of  a  conference 
and  that  the  sanitary  bureau  examine  the  topics  submitted  and,  selecting  from 
these,  prepare  a  program  for  the  impending  conference. 

(28)  Recommending  that  the  several  Governments  of  the  American  Republics 
give  their  attention  to  the  problems  of  school  hygiene  and  that  one  year  prior 
to  the  assembling  of  the  next  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  reports  of  such 
activities  as  may  have  been  realized,  be  forwarded  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  and  that  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  be  given  a  place  on  the  program 
of  the  ninth  conference. 

PROTOCOL  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CODE 

Ratifications  of  the  code  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba;  the  Government  of  Cuba  will  notify  all  other  Governments, 
which  notification  shall  constitute  a  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications.  The 
agreement  will  begin  to  be  effective  in  each  country  as  soon  as  ratified  by  it  and 
will  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  provided  that  any  country  may  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  after  one  year’s  notice  given  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Unanue  to  their  final  resting  place,  a  cer¬ 
emony  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  delegates  contributed  a  suitable  floral  offering. 

A  plaque  of  gold,  suitably  inscribed  and  commemorating  the  conference  and 
President  Legufa’s  activities  in  connection  therewith,  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  delegates. 

The  personnel  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  reconstituted  as 
follows:  Honorary  director.  Dr.  Enrique  Paz  Sold^n,  professor  of  hygiene  of 
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the  University  of  Lima,  Peru;  director,  Dr,  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  vice  director,  Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebredo,  di¬ 
rector  of  Hospital  “Las  Animas”  and  chief  of  the  section  of  epidemiology  of 
Cuba;  members  of  the  board:  Dr.  Sol6n  Niifiez  F.,  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Ramdn  Baez  Soler,  sub¬ 
secretary  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Justo 
F.  Gonzdlez,  professor  of  medicine  and  member  of  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  of 
Montevideo  , Uruguay;  Dr.  Jofio  Pedro  de  Albuquerque,  director  of  public 
hygiene  and  vice-president  of  the  League  for  Health  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Buenos  Aires  was  selected  as  the  next  meeting  place  of  the  conference. 

In  view  of  these  resolutions  and  the  active  steps  being  planned 
toward  their  realization,  we  may  look  hopefully  forward  to  the 
next  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  during  1930. 

Ill 

FIFTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 

HABANA,  DECEMBER  8-13,  1927 

Little  space  was  given  by  the  press  outside  of  Habana  to  the  first 
of  the  series  of  Pan  American  congresses  to  be  held  this  season  in 
that  beautiful  city,  a  congress  of  physicians,  educators,  and  social 
workers.  Yet  the  formulation  of  fundamental  principles  of  child- 
welfare  work,  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  the  ties  of 
friendship  growing  out  of  a  week  of  close  association,  will  have 
results  perhaps  no  less  far  reaching  than  those  of  the  larger  congress 
of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  experts  in  international  law  and  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  which  will  assemble  on  January  16, 

The  child  congress,  which  met  from  December  8  to  December  13 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  was  the  fifth  such 
congress  to  be  held  in  a  period  of  11  years — the  others  having  met 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  The  sixth  congress  will 
be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1929. 

Official  delegates  from  14  American  countries  participated  in  the 
congress,  and  several  papers  by  a  delegate  from  a  fifteenth  country, 
Brazil,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present,  were  read.  The  President  of 
Cuba,  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado,  was  named  honorary  president  of  the 
congress,  and  the  presidents  of  the  other  American  Republics  were 
also  named  honorary  presidents.  The  president  of  the  congress  was 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  Cuban  pediatrician.  Dr.  Angel  A. 
AbalH,  professor  in  the  University  of  Habana  and  director  of  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  clinic,  and  the  secretary  was  Dr.  F4lix  Hurtado,  also  professor 
of  pediatrics  in  the  university.  Among  the  15  other  members  of  the 
organizing  committee  appointed  by  the  Cuban  Government  and 
designated  by  the  congress  as  its  executive  committee  were  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Department  of  Health  and  Charity,  the 
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director  of  the  Pan  American  office  of  the  State  Department,  a  high 
official  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  pediatricians  and  educators,  many  of  whom  w^ere  professors  in 
the  university.  The  expense  of  the  congress  w'as  borne  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba.  The  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  organ¬ 
izing  committee,  the  delightful  entertainments  given  by  the  officials 
and  cooperating  organizations,  and  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
sincere  friendship  w’hich  prevailed,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  delegates.  Members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  were  especially  grateful  for  the  services  of  the 
excellent  interpreter  assigned  by  the  executive  committee. 

Although  the  United  States  participated  in  previous  congresses, 
the  Habana  congress  was  the  first  Pan  American  Child  Congress  to 
be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  North  American  delegates.  Four¬ 
teen  delegates  designated  by  the  United  States  Government  and  five 
representatives  of  other  organizations  were  present,  and  the  papers 
of  five  official  delegates  who  at  the  last  moment  were  unable  to  attend 
were  read.  Included  in  the  United  States  delegation  w'ere  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  Federal  bureaus,  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Porto  Rico,  and  10  private  nation-wide  organizations.  Many 
of  these  organizations  and  several  not  represented  in  the  delegation 
contributed  to  the  child-welfare  e.xhibit  held  in  connection  with 
the  congress.  The  participation  of  so  representative  a  delegation 
can  not  fail  to  result  in  greatly  increased  cooperation  between  the 
children’s  workers  of  North  America  and  those  of  South  America. 

Among  the  delegates  from  Latin-Ainerican  countries  were  the 
director  of  the  child-w'elfare  service  for  infants  and  the  director  of  the 
child-welfare  service  for  older  children  of  the  national  public  assist¬ 
ance  department  of  Uruguay,  both  connected  with  the  International 
American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood;  a  pioneer  in 
methods  of  study  and  treatment  of  delinquent  children  in  Argentina; 
the  president  of  the  pediatric  society  of  Argentina;  eminent  pedia¬ 
tricians  and  public  health  workers  from  Peru;  the  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  psycho-pedagogy  and  health  in  the  department  of  education 
of  Mexico;  and  distinguished  representatives  of  child-welfare  activi¬ 
ties  in  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Venezuela. 

Women  were  not  included  in  the  official  delegations  of  any  of  the 
Spanish-American  countries,  though  a  woman  served  as  secretary  of 
one  of  the  sections.  Six  of  the  fourteen  official  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  four  of  the  five  unofficial  delegates  were  women. 
Several  Cuban  women  participated  in  the  plenary  sessions  and  section 
meetings,  presenting  able  and  carefully  prepared  papers. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  was  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  who  declared  that 
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In  this  building  were  held  the  “  Concurso  de  Maternidad,”  and  the  child  welfare  exhibit,  features  of  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress.  A  bust  of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  the  noted  Cuban  scientist,  occupies 
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it  is  as  necessary  to  have  a  national  policy  of  education  as  it  is  to 
have  a  national  policy  of  international  relations.  “It  can  even  be 
said,”  he  stated,  “that  the  second  can  not  be  well  directed  and 
positive  if  the  first  be  entirely  lacking.” 

Plenary  sessions  were  held  each  morning,  at  which  papers  from 
the  various  sections  were  read.  Afternoon  sessions  were  held  by 
each  of  the  six  sections — medicine,  hygiene,  education,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  legislation.  Twelve  papers  were  read  at  the  plenary 
sessions  and  more  than  100  in  the  section  meetings.  The  press  of 
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Habana  rendered  notable  service  in  giving  excellent  reports  of  the 
papers  and  discussions. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations,  120  resolutions,  covering  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  subjects  considered,  were  reported  by  the  committee 
on  conclusions  and  adopted  by  the  congress.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  commended  the  inauguration  of  the  International  American 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  in  Montevideo  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  receive  the  official  support  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  that  have  not  yet  adhered.  Another  resolution  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  in  “memory  of 
the  great  master  of  Spanish-American  youth,  the  great  author,  Jos^ 
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Enrique  Rod6.”  Recommendations  that  laws  for  the  protection  of 
childhood  be  enacted  and  that  child-welfare  laws  be  harmonized  and 
coordinated  were  adopted,  as  were  detailed  recommendations  relating 
to  the  organization  of  juvenile  courts.  Some  of  the  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  covered  by  the  resolutions  were  the  following:  Laws  providing 
for  rest  before  childbirth  and  aid  to  mothers  during  this  period; 
investigation  of  paternity  and  the  enforcement  of  parental  responsi¬ 
bility;  training  of  child- welfare  workers;  development  of  visiting 
teacher  work;  measures  against  poverty;  infant  mortality;  Pasteur¬ 
ization  of  milk;  and  supervision  of  wet  nurses  and  protection  of 
their  children. 

In  his  eloquent  farewell  address  summarizing  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  Dr.  N^ster  Carbonell,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  emphasized 
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the  necessity  of  making  these  recommendations  effective,  and  not 
merely  so  much  worthless  paper.  “It  is  necessary,”  he  said,  “that 
the  American  Governments  which  have  not  yet  developed  all  their 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  childhood  should  hasten  to  undertake 
the  work  of  improvement.  It  is  time  to  terminate  that  brutal  law 
of  selection  existing  in  some  of  our  coimtries,  not  by  reason  of  the 
Spartan  code,  but  for  lack  of  protective  laws  for  the  mother  and 
child  and  of  real  public  health  institutions;  in  a  word,  because  they 
do  not  cultivate  the  health  of  the  child,  but  view  with  indifference 
the  empty  cradles  and  the  constant  procession  of  little  white  coffins 
to  the  cemeteries.” 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress  was  notable  for  many 
reasons,  among  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  deserving  of  special  men¬ 
tion: 

1.  It  was  the  first  congress 
which  could  look  to  a  permanent 
Pan  American  Children’s  Bureau 
to  serve  as  a  center  of  research 
and  a  clearing  house  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Child  Congresses.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  American  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood,  which 
has  been  functioning  in  Monte¬ 
video  since  last  July  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished 
child  specialist  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 

Luis  Morquio,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Child  Congresses.  Ten  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  represented  on  the 
governing  board,  and  others  have 
indicated  their  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  members  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  hoped  that  suffi¬ 
cient  resources  will  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming  to  enable  the  institute  to  become  more  completely  organized 
for  the  important  work  assigned  to  it. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  congress  and  its  plan  of  organization 
were  evidence  that  the  child-welfare  program  in  America  is  to  be 
not  only  continuous,  but  well-rounded,  viewing  the  child  in  all  phases 
of  his  life  and  development — physical,  intellectual,  and  social.  The 
majority  of  the  delegates  were  pediatricians,  though  lawyers  and 
educators  were  also  represented.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  the 
delegation  from  the  United  States  included  social  workers,  and  that 
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The  boy  is  carrying  home  a  bottie  of  Pasteurized 
milk  which  is  distributed  by  the  department  to 
the  needy  of  Habana 
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public-health  nurses  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  official  delega¬ 
tions.  These  two  professions  are  in  their  infancy  in  Latin  America, 
but  the  realization  of  the  need  for  their  development  is  keenly  felt 
in  many  quarters,  and  very  promising  beginnings  in  establishing 
training  centers  have  already  been  made.  The  plenary  sessions  en¬ 
abled  the  specialists  in  the  different  fields  to  work  together,  thus 
becoming  familiar  with  the  problems  of  other  professions  than  their 
own.  The  opportunities  for  interchange  of  e.xperiences  and  points 
of  view  were  much  greater  than  in  the  fourth  congress,  in  which  all 
the  technical  discussions  were  in  the  specialized  section  meetings. 

3.  It  was  evident  that  as  a  general  rule  child-welfare  programs 
in  Latiu-American  countries  are  to  be  public  programs.  It  is  true 
that  numerous  charitable  institutions  exist,  and  that  some  associa¬ 
tions  arc  carrying  on  important  pioneer  work.  On  the  whole,  _how- 

CUILDREN  OF  THE 
MENOCAL  ASYLUM, 
HABANA 
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ever,  pioneer  work  in  modern  methods  of  maternity*3and ’infant 
hygiene  and  child  care  is  being  developed  by  public  departments. 
The  Government  of  Uruguay,  a  country  with  about  1,500,000  in¬ 
habitants,  spends  more  than  $8,000,000  a  year  for  its  department  of 
public  assistance,  which  has  under  its  care  over  5,000  dependent  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Government  of  Cuba,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,500,000,  spends  nearly  $5,500,000  a  year  on  its  Department  of 
Health  and  Charity,  the  secretary  of  which  is  a  member  of  the 
President’s  cabinet. 

4.  Recognition  was  given  to  the  mothers  themselves  as  the  most 
important  partners  in  any  undertaking  in  behalf  of  children.  A 
luncheon  to  promote  interest  in  parent-teacher  associations  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Margaretta  Willis  Reeve,  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
and  attended  by  practically  all  the  delegates  and  many  citizens  of 
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Habana.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  congress  was  the 
“Concurso  de  Maternidad,”  an  annual  nation-wide  contest  in  mater¬ 
nity  and  child  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  this  year  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  child  congress. 
Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  President  of  Cuba  in  the  National 
Theater,  and  later  the  delegates  participated  in  the  beautiful  and 
touching  homage  to  maternity  in  the  stadium  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  prize-winning  mothers  receiving  the  homage  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  delegates  to  the  child  congress,  society  leaders, 
and  school  children. 

Naturally  the  experience  of  each  international  gathering  like  the 
child  congress  furnishes  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  future 
congresses.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
limit  the  program  to  fewer  subjects,  not  attempting  to  cover  all 
topics  at  each  congress.  For  example,  the  organization  of  juvenile 
courts  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by  at  least  two  congresses, 
and  time  should  not  be  given  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of  this  subject 
at  the  next  congress.  It  would  be  most  desirable,  however,  if  brief 
reports  could  be  made  of  actual  progress  in  juvenile  court  organiza¬ 
tion  in  various  countries  since  tbe  preceding  congress.  The  e.xistence 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Institute  in  Montevideo  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  deliberations  of  future  congresses  to  be  less  theoretical  and 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  biennial  taking  stock  of  accomplishments 
and  of  goals  yet  to  be  reached. 

The  plan  of  holding  plenary  sessions  should  be  continued.  The 
section  organization  should  be  reviewed  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  sociology  and  legislation  sections  should  be  combined 
into  one  section  of  social  work.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  papers 
of  the  psychology  section  could  be  assigned  either  to  the  education 
or  the  social  work  sections.  Public  health  nursing  should  be  given 
adequate  recognition  in  the  hygiene  section. 

Important  as  are  the  problems  of  childhood  to  individual  and 
national  w' ell-being,  the  Pan  American  Child  Congresses  have  an 
even  wider  significance.  To  quote  again  from  the  farewell  address 
of  Doctor  Carbonell,  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Office  of  the 
State  Department;  “The  times  in  which  we  live  are  not  propitious 
for  isolation,  but  for  association.  ...  If  these  congresses  had  no 
other  result  than  the  friendship  of  Americans  of  various  regions,  they 
would  be  worth  while  for  this  reason  alone.  In  these  congresses 
the  man  from  the  south  becomes  a  friend  of  the  man  from  the  north, 
and  between  friends  difficulties  are  easily  resolved.  .  .  .  America 
some  day  will  be  one  in  justice,  one  in  love,  and  one  in  the  conquests 
of  progress  and  of  civilization.” 


LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIFTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 


DeleKAtes  from  several  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  who,  visiting  Washington  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Pan  American  Child  Congress  at  Habana,  were  Invited 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  again  meet  some  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Congress.  Front  row—Ltft  to  rithL-  Dr.  Hugh  8.  Cum- 
ming,  Surgeon  Genet^  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service  and  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  American  Home  Economics  Association;  Mile.  Berra;  Madame  J.  Varela,  wife  of  the  Minister  of 
Uruguay  in  Washington;  Madame  Berro;  Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  cf  Labor;  and  Miss  Mary  Dabney 
Davis,  Bureau  of  Education.  Srcond  row — Left  to  right:  Dr.  Grover  A.  Ken^f,  Chief  of  Field  Investigation  in  Child  Hygiene  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service;  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  of  Urugu^;  Dr.  John  J.Tigert,Commissionei  of  Education;  Dr.  Raul  Cibils  Aguirre,  of  Argentina;  Dr.  John  O’Grady,  Director  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Col.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  in  charge  of  insular  and  foreign  operations, 
.American  R^  Cross;  Dr.  Julio  A.  Bauz&,  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Emilio  Ferrari;  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 
Dr.  John  D.  Long,  Chief  Quarantine  Officer,  CanaJ  Zone;  Dr.  John  Foote,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Georgetown  University  Medical  School;  and  Dr.  Esteban 
Gil  Borges,  Asdstant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
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Official  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  were  as  follows: 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  assistant  to  the  Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rodney  H.  Brandon,  executive  secretary.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Moose- 
heart,  Ill. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  Ph.  D.,  executive  director.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City;  also  representing  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Charles  L.  Chute,  general  secretary.  National  Probation  Association  (Inc.), 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mary  Dai)ney  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  specialist  in  nursery-kindergarten-primary 
education.  Bureau  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  William  Dunn, '  national  director,  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

A.  Fernds  Isern,  M.  D.,  assistant  commissioner  of  health.  Government  of 
Porto  Rico,  Department  of  Health,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

John  Foote,  M.  D.,  professor  diseases  of  children,  Georgetown  University 
Medical  School,  1861  Mintwood  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.;  also  representing  the 
American  Medical  .Association. 

Grover  .\.  Kempf,  M.  D.,  surgeon,  chief  of  field  investigations  in  child  hygiene 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rose  J.  McHugh,  director  of  field  studies,  department  of  social  action.  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  O’Grady,  secretary.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities; 
director  Catholic  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  305  Vermont  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Margaretta  W'llis  Reeve,  president.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  field  worker  in  child  development  and  parental 
education,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  617  Mills  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Frederic  W.  Schlutz,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pediatrics.  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School,  and  representative  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society, 
121  Millard  Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ada  E.  Schw’eitzer,  M.  D.,  director,  division  of  infant  and  child  hygiene. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Official  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  who  were  not  able  to  be  present  but  whose  papers 
were  read: 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  social  economics,  graduate 
school  of  social  service  administration.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  A.  Lapp,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Anna  B.  Pratt,  director,  the  White- Williams  Foundation,  1421  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>  Died  Nov  15. 
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Frank  Howard  Richardson,  M.  D.,  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
102  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  delegates,  official  and 
of  private  organizations  in  the  United  States,  also  attended  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress: 

Miss  Marguerite  Boylan,  executive  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  244  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiernan,  national  corresponding  secretary,  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  5996  Woodbine  Avenue,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Sparkman,  Cayo  de  la  Rosa,  Hoyo  Colorado,  Cuba,  rei)resenting 
the  International  Federation  of  Home  and  School. 

Miss  Elsie  Mac  Willsey,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Mrs.  Francisco  Vizcarrondo,  department  of  education,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  EUGENICS 
AND  HOMOCULTURE 

HABANA,  DECEMBER  21-23,  1927 

Convoked  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  (Santiago,  1923),  the  First 
Pan  American  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculture  met  in 
Habana,  December  21,  22,  and  23  of  last  year.  Delegates  of  15 
nations  took  part  in  the  deliberations,  which  were  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Fernandez,  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Charity  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The  secretary  general  was  Dr. 
Domingo  F.  Ramos,  whose  paper  advocating  a  Pan  American  asso¬ 
ciation  of  eugenics  and  homoculture,  read  before  the  Sixth  Latin 
American  Medical  Congress,  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  in  the  Santiago  conference. 

Important  among  the  numbers  on  the  program  were  addresses  by 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  director  of  the  eugenics  record  office  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  on  “Racial  Crosses,”  and 
by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  Bianchi,  Minister  of  Chile  in  Cuba, 
on  “the  physical  training  of  the  Chilean  armed  forces.”  Both 
addresses  were  accompanied  by  motion-picture  films. 

Several  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  “Project  for 
Pan  American  Bases  of  Eugenics  and  Homoculture.”  This  project, 
as  approved,  contained  23  paragraphs  advocating,  among  other 
things,  the  following: 

Establishment  in  Habana  of  a  Pan  American  bureau  of  eugenics 
and  homoculture;  the  foundation  of  national  institutes  of  anthro¬ 
pology  and  homoculture:  popular  education  in  eugenics,  homocul¬ 
ture  and  social  problems;  standards  for  the  anthropological  classi¬ 
fication  of  man  in  the  Americas;  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  American 
Republics  excluding  immigrants  biologically  unfit;  the  pre-nuptial 
medical  certificate:  a  month’s  rest  for  women  before  and  after 
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childbirth;  breast  feeding  for  babies;  pure  milk  supply;  physical 
training  in  schools  and  other  institutions;  and  a  course  in  all  medical 
schools  in  eugenics  and  homoculture. 

In  compliance  with  the  clause  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Fifth  Conference  of  American  States  which  provides  that  the  “First 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculture  shall  elect 
an  executive  board  to  be  called  the  ‘Inter-American  Bureau  on 
Eugenics  and  Homoculture,’  which  shall  have  its  seat  in  the  city 
to  be  named  by  said  conference,”  the  Conference  on  Eugenics  and 
Homoculture  designated  as  provisional  members  of  this  bureau  the 
Cuban  delegation  to  that  conference,  this  nomination  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
now  meeting  in  Habana. 

The  delegates  to  the  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculturc 
united  with  the  officials  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare 
Congress,  the  Seventh  National  Medical  Congress,  and  the  Cuban 
Medical  Press  Conference  in  presenting  to  President  Machado  of 
Cuba  a  gold  plaque,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  for  the  generous 
hospitality  of  which  they  were  the  recipients  in  the  beautiful  Cuban 
capital. 

Visits  to  hospitals  and  other  interesting  institutions  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  numerous  social  events,  notably  a  luncheon  offered  by 
Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez,  rounded  out  the  program  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculture,  which  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Buenos  Aires  not  later  than  1930. 
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A R BOLES 

Por  Joyce  Kiluer  (United  States) 

Imagino  que  nunca  me  serd  dado  ver 
tin  poema  tan  bello  como  un  drbol.  Su  ser 

lo  amamantan  los  jugos  de  la  tierra  feraz 
que  en  sue  venae  circulan  como  savia  en  agraz. 

El  drbol,  cara  al  cielo,  contempla  a  su  Creador 
con  sue  velludos  brazos  en  ixtasis  de  amor. 

El  drbol,  en  los  ortos  del  Estio  es  un  don 
Coronado  de  Irinos  en  loca  fioracidn. 

Vive  en  manso  connubio  con  la  Iluvia  atonal; 
cuelga  la  nieve  de  su  armino  virginal. 

Poemas  son  hechuras  de  simples  como  yo: 
ipero  un  drbol!  un  drbol  s6lo  Dios  lo  cred! 

— Revisla  de  Educacidn  agosto  a  octubrc. 
1926,  La  Plata,  Argentina. 


SI  U\A  ESPINA  ME  HIERE. 

Por  Amado  Nervo  (Mexico) 
iSi  una  espina  me  hiere,  me  aparto  de  la  espina 
pero  no  la  aborrezco!  Cuando  la  mezquindad 
envidiosa  en  ml  clava  los  dardos  de  su  inquina, 
esqulvase  en  silencio  mi  planta,  y  se  encamina 
hacia  mds  puro  ambiente  de  amor  y  caridad. 

iRencores!  iDe  qui  sircen?  iQui  logran  los  rencoresf 
Ni  restahan  heridas,  ni  corrigen  el  mal. 

Mi  rosal  liene  apenas  tiempo  para  dar  flares 
y  no  prodiga  savias  en  pinchos  punzadores. 

Si  pasa  mi  enemigo  cerca  de  mi  rosal, 

se  llevard  las  rosas  de  mds  sutil  esencia, 

y  si  notare  en  Mas  algtin  rojo  vivaz, 

iserd  el  de  aquella  sangre  que  su  malevolencia 

de  ayer  vertid,  al  herirme  con  encono  y  violencia, 

y  que  el  rosal  devuelve,  trocada  en  flor  de  paz! 
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TREE  E 

Hy  Joyce  Kii.mek  {United  States) 

/  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  presl 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

IF  A  THORN  WOUNDS  ME 

By  Am  ADO  Nekvo  (Mexico) 

If  a  thorn  wounds  me,  I  draw  back  from  it: 

I  do  not  hate  the  thorn.  If,  hating  me. 

Some  base  hand  pierces  me  xvith  malice  blind. 

Silent  I  turn  away,  and  go  to  find 
A  purer  air  of  love  and  charily. 

Rancor?  For  what?  Has  good  e’er  sprung  from  it? 

No  wound  it  staunches,  puts  no  evil  right. 

Scarce  has  my  rosetree  time  to  bear  its  flowers, 

It  ivastes  no  vital  sap  on  thorns  of  spile. 

And  if  my  foe  should  near  my  rosetree  pass 
He  shall  pick  from  it  many  a  fragrant  bud; 

And  if  he  sees  in  them  a  vivid  red. 

The  tint  ivill  be  the  redness  of  my  blood — 

Blood  drawn  by  his  ill  ivill  of  yesterday, 

In  hatred  that  it  seemed  could  never  cease. 

And  which  the  rosetree  now  in  perfume  sweet 
Returns  to  him,  changed  to  a  flower  of  peace! 

( — Translation  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.) 
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LA  MAS  FERMOSA 
Por  ENRiyi’K  Hkrnaxdez  Miyares  (Cuba) 

Que  xiga  el  caballero  su  camino 
agrarian  denfaciendo  con  su  lanza; 
todo  noble  iesdn  al  cabo  alcama 
fijar  las  juntas  leges  del  destino. 

CAlate  el  roto  yelmo  de  ^fambrino 
y  en  lu  rocin  glorioso  altivo  avama, 
desoye  al  refranero  Sancho  Panza 
y  en  tu  brazo  confia  y  en  tu  sino. 

\o  temas  la  esquivez  de  la  Fortuna; 
si  el  Caballero  de  la  Blanca  Luna 
medir  sus  armas  con  las  tuyas  osa 
y  te  derriba  jmr  conlraria  suerte, 
de  Dulcinea,  en  ansias  de  tu  muerte, 
di  que  siempre  serA  la  mAs  fermosa! 


LA  PALM  ERA 

Por  Leopoldo  LrooNES  (ArRontina) 
Al  llegar  la  bora  espcrada 
En  que  de  amarla  me  muera, 
Que  dejen  una  palmera 
Sobre  mi  tumba  plantada. 

Asi,  cuando  todo  calle, 

En  el  olrido  disuelto, 

RecordarA  el  tronco  esbelto 
La  elegancia  de  su  talle. 

En  la  copa,  que  su  alteza 
Doble  con  melancolla, 

Se  abatirA  la  sombria 
Dulzura  de  su  cabeza. 

EntregarA  con  ternura 
La  flor,  al  viento  sonoro, 

El  mismo  reguero  de  oro 
Que  dejaba  su  hermosura. 

y'  sobre  el  pAramo  yerto, 
Pareceru  que  su  aroma 
La  planta  florida  toma 
Para  aliviar  al  desierto. 

Y  que  con  deleite  blando, 

Hasta  el  nomade  rersAtil 
Va  en  la  dulzura  del  dAtil 
Sus  dedos  de  ambar  besando. 

Como  un  suspiro  al  pasar, 
Palpitando  entre  las  hojas, 

M urmurarA  mis  congojas 
La  brisa  crepuscular. 

1'  mi  recuerdo  ha  de  ser, 

En  su  augu.stia  sin  reposo, 

El  pAjaro  misterioso 
que  ruelrc  al  anochecer. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
By  Enhiuhe  Hernandez  Miyakes  (Cuba) 

Keep  on  thy  way,  O  knight,  with  courage  free. 
Redressing  wrongs  and  griefs  with  mighty  spear! 

All  noble  firmness  brings  at  last  more  near 
The  founding  of  just  laws  in  equity. 

.Mambrino’s  broken  helmet  take  to  thee; 

Ride  forward,  proud,  elated,  without  fear; 

To  Sancho  Rama’s  proverbs  lend  no  ear. 

Trust  in  thine  arm  and  in  thy  destiny. 

For  the  disdain  of  Fortune  have  no  care; 

And  if  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon  should  dare 
Measure  his  arms  irith  thine,  and  thou  shouldst  fall 
By  evil  fate,  say  icith  thy  latest  breath. 

Of  Dulcinea,  ’mid  the  pangs  of  death. 

That  she  will  ever  be  most  fair  of  all! 

( — Translation  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.) 


THE  PALM  TREE 
By  Leopoldo  Lugones  (Argentina) 

B’/ien  comes  the  hour  I  long  for, 
ir/icn  I  shall  die  of  love. 

Then  let  them  leave  a  palm  tree 
Planted  my  grave  above. 

For  thus,  when  reigns  deep  silence. 

Oblivion  covering  all. 

The  trunk,  so  tall  and  shapely. 

Will  her  fair  form  recall. 

Its  crown  of  leaves,  that  sadly 
Droop  from  their  height  in  air. 

Will  be  her  head's  dark  sweetness, 

Down  bending  towards  me  there. 

And  tenderly  the  blossoms 
Will  strew  xtpon  the  wind 
The  selfsame  golden  traces 
Her  beauty  left  behind. 

The  flowering  tree  that  stands  there 
Amid  the  desert  drear. 

Will  seem  to  take  her  fragrance 
The  wilderness  to  cheer. 

And  even  the  wandering  nomad. 

With  soft  and  quiet  bliss. 

Will  seem  her  amber  fingers 
In  the  sweet  dates  to  kiss. 

And  like  a  sigh  in  passing. 

The  twilight  breeze  that  blows, 

Among  the  branches  throbbing, 

W ill  murmur  of  my  woes; 

And  my  remembrance,  grieving 
Forevermore,  will  be 
The  mystic  bird,  at  nightfall 
Returning  to  the  tree. 

( — Translation  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.) 
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EL  RtO 

For  Jorge  HUbner  (Chile) 

La  musica  del  rlo  Uena  de  llanto  humano 
iwr  los  campon  nocturnos,  como  un  ensueno  yerra, 
y  les  cuenta  a  Ion  trinten  que  a  un  Hondo  mar  lejano 
van  Uei'ando  sun  aguan  cl  dolor  de  la  tierra. 

Los  dolientes  lo  saben  liquida  luz  de  enlrellan 
que  despenan  al  valle  las  cimas  de  los  monten, 
y  de  pie  ante  sus  aguas  su  alma  se  va  por  ellas 
en  un  vertiginoso  devenir  de  horizontes. 

Ua  como  los  cristianos  a  cumplir  su  deslino, 
y  oculta  sus  combates  entre  gasas  de  bruma, 
y  cuando  lo  desgarran  las  rocas  del  camino 
embellece  a  las  rocas  con  sus  chalcs  de  espuma. 

Cuando  la  soledad  temblorosa  de  frio 
comience  a  deshojar  las  flares  de  mi  rula, 
dime  como  fundiste  dos  rios  en  un  rlo 
imaestro  melodioso  de  la  union  absoluta! 

F  cuando  mi  inquietud  Uore  por  el  descanso 
dime  como  aquietaste  tus  aguas  tormentosas, 
y  adormiri  mis  dias  en  la  paz  de  un  remanso 
donde  el  recuerdo  flote  con  la  levedad  de  rosas  .  .  . 


EL  DULCE  MILAGRO 

For  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  (rrugiiay) 

iQui  es  estol  iProdigio!  Mis  manos  florecen; 
rosas,  rosas,  rosas  a  mis  dedos  crecen. 

Mi  umante  besome  las  manos,  y  en  ellas 
I'olt,  gracia!  brolaron  rosas  como  estrellas. 

Y  murmura  al  verme  la  gentc  que  pasa: 

/.Vo  veis  que  estd  locaf  Tornadla  a  su  casa. 
I'Dice  que  en  las  rnanos  le  Han  nacido  rosas 
y  las  va  agitando  como  mariposas! 

iAh,  la  gentc  necia  que  nunca  comprende 
un  milagro  de  estos,  y  que  solo  entiende 
que  no  nacen  rosas  mds  que  en  los  rosales 
y  que  no  hay  mds  trigo  que  el  de  los  trigales! 

Que  me  digan  loca,  que  en  celda  me  encierren; 
que  con  siete  Haves  la  puerta  me  cierren; 
que  junto  a  la  puerta  pongan  un  lebrel, 
carcelero  rudo,  carcelero  flel. 

Cantari  lo  mismo:  Mis  manos  florecen, 
rosas,  rosas,  rosas  a  mis  dedos  crecen  .  .  . 
iY  toda  mi  celda  tendrd  la  fragancia 
de  un  inmenso  ramo  de  rosas  de  Francia! 
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THE  RIVER 
By  JoROE  HObner  (Chile) 

The  music  of  the  river,  full  of  our  human  weeping, 

Through  dark  fields  in  the  nighttime  goes  wandering  like  a  dream. 

And  sags  to  those  who  sorrow  that  to  a  far,  deep  ocean 

The  woe  and  anguish  of  the  world  are  borne  upon  its  stream. 

Those  that  are  heavy  hearted  know  it  is  liquid  starlight 
Which  the  high  forest  summits  into  the  vale  downpour. 

They  stand  beside  its  waters  and  let  their  souls  float  with  them 
Through  new  and  strange  horizons,  swift  changing  evermore. 

On  to  fulfill  its  destiny  it  journeys,  like  the  Christians; 

It  hides  its  conflicts  in  light  mists,  that  o’er  the  surface  play; 

A  nd  when  the  rocks  along  its  course  unth  sharp  teeth  rend  it  fiercely. 

It  beautifies  the  rugged  rocks  with  veils  of  shining  spray. 

When  loneliness  that  shivers  with  cold  begins  to  scatter 
The  petals  of  my  wayside  flowers,  as  I  go  journeying  on, 

0  thou  melodious  master  of  full  and  perfect  union. 

Then  tell  me  how  thou  blendest  two  rivers  into  one! 

lU/ten  weary  grows  my  restlessness,  then  tell  me  how  thou  stillest 
Thy  rough,  tempestuous  billows  with  stormy  foam  agleam; 

And  I  will  put  my  days  to  sleep  in  a  stretch  of  quiet  water. 

Where  memory  floats  as  lightly  as  the  roses  on  the  stream. 

( — Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.) 


THE  SWEET  MIRACLE 

By  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  (Uruguay) 

Oh,  what  is  this/  A  miracle!  M y  hands  are  blossoming. 

See,  roses,  roses,  roses  forth  from  my  fingers  spring! 

My  lover  kissed  my  hands,  and  then  a  charm  wrought  silently; 

Upon  them  flowers  came  softly  out,  as  stars  do  in  the  sky. 

And  now  the  people  murmur  who  behold  me  as  I  roam: 

“Don’t  you  see  that  she  is  crazy/  Poor  woman!  Send  her  home. 

She  says  that  roses  from  her  hands  are  born  in  wondrous  wise. 

And  as  she  goes  she  waves  them,  like  flitting  butterflies.” 

Ah,  foolish,  foolish  people,  with  minds  too  dull  and  slow 
To  grasp  a  marvel  such  as  this!  Alas,  they  only  know 
That  nowhere  .save  on  rosebushes  are  born  red  roses  sweet. 

And  only  in  the  wheat  fields  men  gather  ears  of  wheat. 

But  let  them  call  me  crazy,  and  shut  me  in  a  cell. 

And  lock  the  door  with  seven  keys,  to  close  it  fast  and  well; 

And  let  them  set  a  watchdog  beside  the  portal,  too, 

A  warder  rough  and  savage,  a  warder  tried  and  true. 

I  still  shall  sing  the  same  thing:  “My  hands  are  blossoming! 

Sweet  roses,  roses,  roses  out  of  my  fingers  spring!” 

And  wondrous  fragrance  through  my  cell  will  breathe  by  night  and  day. 
As  if  ’twere  filled  with  roses  fair  of  France,  a  vast  bouquet. 

( — Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.) 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  IN  MINAS  GERAES, 
BRAZIL  V  /.  /. 


Minas  GERAES,  with  an  area  of  approximately  216,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  5,841,237  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  Brazil’s  greatest  States  in  area  and  its  greatest  in 
population,  being  about  equal  in  both  respects  to  the  State 
of  Texas.  In  colonial  times,  the  wealth  of  Minas  Geraes  was  derived 
from  its  deposits  of  gold  and  precious  stones — whence  its  name, 
meaning  “General  Mines” — and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  its 
subsoil  still  holds  prodigious  mineral  treasure,  the  people  of  that  State 
have  for  many  years  depended  on  agriculture  and  stock  raising  as  the 
basis  of  their  prosperity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  each  successive  State 
administration  has  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  toward  the 
modernization  of  agriculture  through  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  and  model  farms  employing  up-to-date  methods  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  establishment  of  the  Gamelleira  model  farm  in  1906,  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Joao  Pinheiro  da  Silva,  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  improvements  in  agricultural 
education,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  complete  transformation  in 
agricultural  methods,  with  immense  gain  to  the  farmers  themselves 
and  to  the  coffers  of  the  State,  the  latter  deriving  the  greater  part  of 
its  revenue  from  agricultural  interests. 

As  now  organized,  agricultural  education  is  offered  by  this  State 
through  the  following  agencies:  Model  farms  and  demonstration 
fields;  farm  schools  for  destitute  boys;  agricultural  courses  in  other 
schools;  and  a  college  of  agriculture,  besides  a  large  number  of  private 
agricultural  schools  subsidized  and  supervised  by  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 

MODEL  FARMS  AND  DEMONSTRATION  FIELDS 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  model  farms  and  demonstration  fields  is 
to  provide  facilities  for  training  in  farming  or  cattle  raising,  depending 
on  which  of  the  two  is  more  important  in  the  respective  region. 

Model  farms  are  of  four  types,  occupying,  respectively,  a  minimum 
area  of  86,  215,  420,  or  688  acres.  The  instruction  in  these  types 


<  Condensed  from  O  £nsino  Agronomico  no  Eilado  do  Minas  Otraes,  1925. 
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varies  progrc'ssively,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  from  the 
teaching  of  the  simplest  aspects  of  agriculture  with  the  use  of  the 
simplest  implements,  up  through  successive  grades  to  a  curriculum 
offering  thorough  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  use  of  many 
kinds  of  implements  and  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  crops  and 
the  preparation  of  their  products.  The  primary  object  of  these  farms 
and  the  schools  connected  therewith  is  to  teach  agriculture  to  young 
men  intending  to  take  up  farming  in  a  modern  scientific  way.  A 
number  of  courses,  however,  especially  those  devoted  to  practical 
work,  are  open  to  laborers  sent  by  their  employers  to  the  model  farms 
to  secure  training  calculated  to  increase  their  usefulness  in  farm  work. 
Regular  students  who  wish  to  do  so  may  take  an  e.xamination  at  the 
end  of  the  10  months’  course,  successful  candidates  being  entitled  to  a 
Government  certificate  accrediting  them  as  teachers  of  farming. 
Each  of  the  five  students  scoring  the  highest  marks  during  the  course 
and  in  the  examination  is  awarded  one  of  the  best  farm  lots  in  any  one 
of  the  State  colonies.  All  model  farms  are  provided  with  pedigreed 
breeding  stock,  which  is  also  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighboring 
farmers. 

FAR.M  SCHOOLS  FOR  DESTITUTE  BOYS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  presented  by  the  farm  schools  for  destitute 
boys.  Serving  both  as  homes  and  schools,  these  six  state-supported 
institutions  have  a  capacity  of  345  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  out  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  17,  although 
sometimes  not  until  they  are  21.  The  schools  are  of  the  cottage 
system  so  as  to  give  the  boys  as  nearly  a  normal  family  life  as  possible. 
Two  years  after  entrance  each  boy’s  work  is  given  a  money  value,  of 
which  70  per  cent  is  returned  to  the  school,  the  boy  thus  learning  to 
pay  for  his  education  and  other  needs;  15  per  cent  is  put  in  the  State 
Savings  Bank  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  small  capital  w'hen  he 
begins  life  for  himself ;  10  per  cent  goes  to  a  reserve  fund  for  improving 
the  school  and  establishing  others  of  the  same  type — the  student  thus 
passing  on  to  others  some  of  the  benefits  he  has  received;  while  the 
remaining  5  per  cent  is  given  to  the  boy  to  spend  as  may  be  necessary. 
A  regular  scholastic  program  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  a 
supplementary  trade  is  carried  out. 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Complementary  agricultural  courses  were  created  by  a  decree  of 
October  13, 1925,  the  prime  object  of  which  is  to  provide  class  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practical  training  in  agricultural  subjects.  Many  of  their 
activities  are  also  important  from  a  purely  cultural  point  of  view. 
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These  courses  include:  Physics  and  chemistry;  natural  history; 
drawing;  agronomy;  and  farm  accounting,  each  treated  at  length. 
Under  agronomy  is  included  a  multitude  of  matters  of  a  general 
nature  but  presenting  particular  aspects  of  local  and  regional  interest 
in  the  State,  such  as  improvement  of  soil  by  tillage,  clearing  by  fire 
and  objections  thereto,  draining,  destruction  of  weeds,  irrigation,  and 
manuring;  the  intensive  study  of  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  manioc,  sugar 
cane,  forage  plants,  and  other  crops  of  special  interest  to  that  State. 
Cattle  raising  is  studied  with  all  the  care  that  it  deserves  in  a  region 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  that  industry.  The  courses  also 
embrace  the  study  of  rural  health  and  hygiene,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  future  of  the  race  and  the  country. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

This  school  dates  from  1920.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  devoted  to 
higher  education  in  agriculture.  It  includes  12  departments: 
Veterinary  science  and  medicine,  stock  raising,  agronomy,  horticul¬ 
ture,  phytopathology,  insect  pests  and  soils,  rural  engineering,  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  forestry,  mathematics,  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
history.  The  school,  which  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  building  not 
far  from  Vi^osa,  is  well  equipped  for  each  of  its  activities. 

SUBSIDIZED  PRIVATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Institute  Agricola  de  Lavras,  which  is  afRliated  with  the 
Institute  Evangelico  near  the  city  of  Lavras,  is  worthy  of  particular 
mention.  This  institute,  founded  32  years  ago,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Collegio  Internacional,  established  by  an  American  organization  at 
Campinas,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  1869.  It  began  its  activities 
in  Lavras  as  a  school  for  girls,  aftenvards  taking  the  name  of  “Collegio 
Carlota  Kemper,”  in  honor  of  that  venerable  educator,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  who  devoted  more  than  40  years  of  her  life  to  the  education 
of  Brazilian  youth.  In  1904  a  boys’  school  was  founded  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  collegio,  which  a  few  years  later  was  granted  a  charter 
placing  it  on  a  par  with  the  Collegio  de  Pedro  II,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ipso  facto,  its  credits  receive  recognition  at  all  establishments  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  Republic.  The  agricultural  school, 
founded  in  1908  and  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  duly  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  country,  offers  a  four-year  course  modeled 
after  that  given  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  “Aprendizado  Agricola  Carlos  Prates”  is  another  institution 
worthy  of  mention  here.  Situated  in  the  muncipality  of  Theophilo 
Ottoni,  it  was  founded  in  colonial  times  by  Capuchin  friars,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  Indians, 
establishing  a  colony  and  training  school  at  that  place.  Although 
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the  school  has  been  reorganized,  it  continues  to  be  administered  by 
the  religious  order  which  founded  it.  Like  all  other  subsidized  schools 
it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  government. 

Among  other  important  subsidized  schools  which  limitation  of 
space  permits  us  only  to  mention,  are:  The  Aprendizado  Agricola 
Leopoldina,  a  boarding  and  day  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Leopoldina; 
the  Aprendizado  Agricola  Eduardo  do  Amaral,  near  Porto  Alegre, 
subsidized  by  a  recent  decree;  the  Aprendizado  Agricola  Delfim 
Moreira  which,  although  small,  is  faithfully  carrying  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established;  the  Collegio  Agricola  Sao  Francisco, 
an  admirable  institution  near  Concei^ao,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State;  and  the  tobacco  demonstration  farm  at  Ligagao,  which  has  all 
kinds  of  equipment  for  use  in  e.xperiments  concerned  with  the  tobacco 
culture  and  industry. 

Besides  the  above  school  and  demonstration  farms,  the  State  has 
a  number  of  cooperative  cotton  fields,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide 
centers  for  special  study  of  such  subjects  as  methods  of  culture, 
control  of  pests,  selection  of  varieties,  and  the  best  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  the  product. 

The  present  sketch  as  has  been  stated  affords  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  agricultural  school  system  in  Minas  Geraes.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  scope  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  this  State  and  of  the  complete  transformation  it  is 
effecting  in  the  economic  life  of  that  important  unit  in  the  Brazilian 
hYderation. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRA- 


SINCE  in  all  the  countries  forming  the  area  commonly  known  as 
Latin  America  the  library  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
I  necessarj'  aid  in  the  general  intellectual  development  of  the 
people,  from  the  earliest  times  the  Governments  have  encour¬ 
aged  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  collections.  This 
was  equally  as  true  during  the  colonial  period  under  the  Spanish 
regime  as  since  independence,  for  as  early  as  1551  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru  established  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  library  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  a  library  which  is  still  in  existence.  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  that  great  hero,  San  Martin,  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  a  people  just  liberated,  was  to  found  a  library. 
Other  libraries  established  in  1600,  1614,  1654,  and  1692  are  still 
functioning. 

To-day  modern  library  progress  is  to  be  observ^ed  in  practically 
all  Latin  American  countries — beautiful,  modern  buildings  that  are 
the  last  word  in  library  architecture;  classification  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  several  systems  recognized  as  authoritative;  extension 
work;  and  the  keenest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  respective  librarians 
that  their  organizations  perform  real  service  to  the  people  of  their 
cities.  In  one  country  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
during  the  past  few  years  in  providing  libraries  for  every  town  in  the 
Republic,  and  from  another  thousands  of  volumes  of  national  liter¬ 
ature  have  been  distributed  to  notable  libraries  throughout  the 
world. 

To  enable  students  of  library  affairs  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
immense  stores  of  volumes  in  the  Latin  American  countries  the  Pan 
American  Union  sent  a  questionnaire  to  a  selected  list  of  libraries, 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  following  statistical  table.  This  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  not  a  survey  of  library  matters  in  general,  but  a  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  result  will  point  the  way  for  more  extended  work  in  the  future. 
The  table,  which  lists  106  libraries  containing  4,791,407  titles,*  we 
believe  to  be  the  first  ever  compiled  for  Latin  America.  Since  it  is 
confessedly  incomplete  and  some  of  the  figures  are  evidently  esti¬ 
mates,  any  subsequent  list  wull  undoubtedly  show  many  changes. 
The  supplementary  list  of  libraries  for  which  statistics  are  not  yet 
available  was  also  prepared  from  original  source  material. 

■  Prepared  by  Charles  E.  Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Pan  .\meriean  Union. 

>  Data  covering  70  additional  Mexican  libraries  now  in  band. — Editor's  note. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES — Continued 


I 


Biblioteca  de  la  Esciiela  de  I  Santiago . . .  1906  . . . .  D.  Izquierdu  Prieto..  30,  (KK)  350  1,800  1926 

Medicina.  \  y 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  _ do _  1895*^  F.  Vives  E - .  50,000; -  820  1926 

Catdlica  de  Chile.  ^ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 
Libraries  for  which  statistics  are  not  yet  available 


Argentina 

AVELLANEDA 

Biblioteca  Bernardino  Rivadavia. 
Biblioteca  de  “  Los  Estudiantes.” 
Biblioteca  del  Partido  Socialista. 
Biblioteca  del  Pueblo  Unido. 

Biblioteca  Mariano  Moreno. 

Biblioteca  Municipal. 

BUENOS  AIRES 

Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  Bernardino 
Rivadavia. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Derecho  y 
Ciencias  Sociales. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y 
Letras. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Nacidn. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Luz. 
Biblioteca  de  Policia. 

Biblioteca  del  Congreso  Nacional. 
Biblioteca  del  Consejo  de  Educacidn. 
Biblioteca  del  Jockey  Club. 

Biblioteca  del  Museo  Mitre. 

Biblioteca  Juridica  Argentina. 
Biblioteca  “  Mariana  Chertkoff.” 
Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Maestros. 
Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Marina. 
Biblioteca  Obrera. 

Biblioteca  Sarmiento. 

CdRDOBA 

Biblioteca  de  la  Legislatura. 

Biblioteca  de  las  Facultades  de  Derecho, 
Medicina,  e  Ingenieria. 

Biblioteca  “  General  Paz.” 

Biblioteca  "Vdlez  Sarsfield.” 

LA  PLATA 

Biblioteca  Ateneo  Estudiantil. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Derecho. 
Biblioteca  del  Museo. 

Biblioteca  Martin  Iraola. 

Biblioteca  Mendelssohn. 

Biblioteca  Obrera. 

Biblioteca  Sarmiento. 

Biblioteca  Tipogrdfica. 

Biblioteca  V.  Serras  Prats. 


ROSARIO 

Biblioteca  del  Consejo  Nacional  de 
Mujeres. 

Biblioteca  Mariano  Moreno. 

Biblioteca  Publica  de  la  Facultad  de 
Ciencias  Econdmicas. 

SANTA  f6 

Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Ein- 
pleados  Publicos  de  la  Provincia. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Derecho. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Cosmopolita 
de  S.  Mutuos. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  del  Litoral. 
Biblioteca  “Emilio  Zola.” 

Biblioteca  Popular  Monteagudo. 

TUCCM.<.N 

Biblioteca  .Alberdi. 

Biblioteca  del  Cfrculo  del  Magisterio. 
Biblioteca  Sarmiento. 

Bolivia 

LA  PAZ 

Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  Aymard. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Compaflia  de  Jesus. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Oficina  de  Estadfstica 
y  Propaganda. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Oficina  Nacional  de 
Inmigracidn  y  Estadfstica. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Recoleta. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdfica. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  Mayor  de 
San  Andr6s. 

Biblioteca  del  “Centro  Militar.” 
Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  Abogados. 
Biblioteca  del  Convento  de  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Biblioteca  del  Museo  Nacional. 
Biblioteca  y  Museo  Pedagdgioos. 

SUCRE 

Biblioteca  Arana. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  la 
Republics. 

I  Biblioteca  de  la  Excelentfsima  Corte 
I  Suprema  de  Justicia. 
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Biblioteca  de  la  Recoleta. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdfica 
Sucre. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de  San 
Francisco  Xavier. 

Biblioteca  de  San  Felipe  Neri. 
Biblioteca  del  Colegio  Nacional  Junin. 
Biblioteca  del  Institute  M4dico  Sucre. 
Biblioteca  “Gabriel  Ren^  Moreno.” 
Biblioteca  Iturricha. 

Biblioteca  “O.  Erne.sto  Riick.” 
Biblioteca  Piiblica. 

Bkazii, 

BAHIA 

Bibliotheca  da  Faculdade  de  Medi- 
cina  da  Bahia. 

Bibliotheca  do  Gabinete  Portuguez  de 
Leitura. 

ORANJA 

Bibliotheca  do  Gabinete  de  Leitura. 

RECIFE 

Bibliotheca  de  Gayama. 

Bibliotheca  de  Nazareth. 

Bibliotheca  de  Pau  d’Atho. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


Bibliotheca  do  Institute  Nacional  dc 
Musica. 

Bibliotheca  do  Internato  do  Collegio 
Pedro  II. 

Bibliotheca  do  Jardiin  Botanico. 
Bibliotheca  do  Museu  Nacional. 
Bibliotheca  do  Supremo  Tribuna!  Fe¬ 
deral. 

Bibliotheca  do  Supremo  Tribunal  Mili- 
tar. 

Bibliotheca  Fluminense. 

Bibliotheca  Municipal. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Bibliotheca  Popular. 

SAO  PAULO 

Bibliotheca  da  Camara  Municipal. 
Bibliotheca  da  Escola  Polytechnica. 
Bibliotheca  da  Faculdade  de  Direito. 
Bibliotheca  da  Forga  Publica. 
Bibliotheca  da  Secretaria  de  Agri- 
cultura. 

Bibliotheca  do  Museu  do  Estado. 

SOBRAL 

Bibliotheca  do  Gabinete  de  Leitura. 
vigosA 

Bibliotheca  do  Gabinete  de  Leitura. 


Bibliotheca  da  Associagfio  dos  Empre- 
gados  no  Commercio. 

Bibliotheca  da  Camara  dos  Deputados. 

Bibliotheca  da  Escola  Militar. 

Bibliotheca  da  Escola  Nacional  de 
Bellas  Artes. 

Bibliotheca  da  Escola  Polytechnica. 

Bibliotheca  da  Faculdade  de  Direito. 

Bibliotheca  da  Sociedadc  de  Geogra- 
phia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Bibliotheca  da  Uni&o  Catholica  Bra.si- 
leira. 

Bibliotheca  do  Club  Germania. 

Bibliotheca  do  Club  Militar. 

Bibliotheca  do  Club  Naval. 

Bibliotheca  do  Con.selho  Municipal. 

Bibliotheca  do  Convento  do  Carmo. 

Bibliotheca  do  Departamento  Nacional 
de  Sadde  Publica. 

Bibliotheca  do  Exercito. 

Bibliotheca  do  Externato  do  Collegio 
Pedro  II. 

Bibliotheca  do  Institute  da  Ordem  dos 
Advogados  Brasileiros. 


Chile 

CAUQUENES 

Biblioteca  del  Liceo  de  Hombres  de 
Cauquenes. 

concepci6n 

Biblioteca  Publica  de  Concepcidn. 
COPIAPd 

Biblioteca  del  Liceo  de  Hombres  de 
Copiapd. 

LA  SERENA 

Biblioteca  del  Liceo  de  Hombres  de 
La  Serena. 

SANTIAGO 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Recoleta  Dominica. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabril. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Nacional  de 
Mineria. 
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Biblioteca  del  Instituto  Pedag6gico. 
Biblioteca  del  Semiuario  Conciliar. 

TALCA 

Biblioteca  del  Liceo  de  H  ombres  de 
Talca. 

VALPARAISO 

Biblioteca  Piiblica  de  Valparaiso 
(Severin). 

Colombia 

BOOOTA 

Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de 
Historia. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Derecho. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina. 
Biblioteca  del  Gimnasio  Moderno. 
Biblioteca  del  Seminario  Conciliar. 
Biblioteca  “Jorge  Pombo.” 

Costa  Rica 

SAN  Jos£ 

Biblioteca  de  la  Corte  Suprema  de 
Justicia. 

Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  Seiloritas. 
Biblioteca  del  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

HABANA 

Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Depen- 
dientes. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Gran  Logia. 

Biblioteca  del  Centro  .\sturiano. 
Biblioteca  del  Centro  Balear. 

Biblioteca  del  Centro  Valenciano. 
Biblioteca  del  Centro  Vasco. 

Biblioteca  del  Circulo  M4dico. 
Biblioteca  del  Club  Atenas. 

Biblioteca  del  Ej^rcito. 

Biblioteca  Municipal. 

British  Club  Library. 

MATANZAS 

Biblioteca  de  la  Colonia  Espafiola. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Institucidn  Luz  y 
Caballero. 

Biblioteca  del  Instituto  de  Segunda 
Ensehanza. 


Ecuador 

GUAYAQUIL 

Biblioteca  Amador  Baquerizo. 

Biblioteca  de  Autores  Nacionales. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  Escuela  de 
Medicina  y  la  de  Derecho. 

Biblioteca  del  Colegio  Vicente  Roca- 
fuerte. 

Biblioteca  Gonzdlez  Rubio. 

QUITO 

Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  Central. 
Biblioteca  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
Biblioteca  del  Clero. 

Biblioteca  del  Colegio  Mejia. 

Biblioteca  Municipal. 

Guatemala 

GUATEMALA  CITY 

Biblioteca  Nacional  del  Partido  Libe¬ 
ral  Federalista. 

QUEZALTENANGO 

Biblioteca  Publica. 

Mexico 

MEXICO  CITY 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  “Antonio 
.\lzate.” 

Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdfica 
y  Estadistica. 

Panama 

AGUADULCE 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Agua- 
dulce. 

ant6n 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Ant6n. 

BOCAS  DEL  TORO 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Bocas 
del  Toro. 

chitr£ 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Chitr£. 
chorrera 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  la 
Chorrera. 
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COL6n 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Col6n. 

dari£.v 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  La 
Palma. 

DAVID 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  David. 

LAS  LAJAS 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Reme- 
dios. 

LAS  TABLAS 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Las 
Tablas. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Nombri' 
de  Dios. 

oc6 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Pes^. 

panauA 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y 
Oficios. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de 
Institutoras. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  Profesional. 

Biblioteca  del  Centro  Escolar  Manuel 
Amador  Guerrero. 

Biblioteca  del  Institute  Nacional  de 
Panam^L. 

PENONOMfe 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Peno- 
nom4. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  San 
Francisco. 

SANTIAGO 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Santiago. 
sonA 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Sond. 

TABOGA 

Biblioteca  Escolar  Popular  de  Taboga. 


Paraguay 

ASDNCldN 

Biblioteca  Americana. 

Peru 

LIMA 

Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdfica. 
Biblioteca  del  Club  de  la  Uni6n. 
Biblioteca  del  Institute  Histdrico. 
Biblioteca  Municipal. 

Biblioteca  Obrera. 

Salvador 

SAN  SALVADOR 

Biblioteca  Municipal. 

Uruguay 

MONTEVIDEO 

Biblioteca  de  Arquitectura,  Universidad 
de  Montevideo. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Ingenierfa. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Seccidn  de  Enseiianza 
Secundaria. 

Biblioteca  de  los  Maestros. 

Biblioteca  del  Ateneo  de  Montevideo. 
Biblioteca  del  Cfrculo  de  la  Prensa. 
Biblioteca  Municipal. 

Venezuela 

CARACAS 

Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  de  la  Lengua. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de 
Medicina. 

Biblioteca  de  la  Alta  Corte  Federal. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Escuela  de  Derecho. 
Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  Central  de 
Venezuela. 

Biblioteca  del  Arzobispado. 

Biblioteca  del  Club  Venezuela. 
Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  Abogados. 
Biblioteca  del  Colegio  de  Ingenieros. 


LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS 
SOCIETIES  PLANS  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  1928  /.  V 


Unusual  interest  from  the  Pan  American  standpoint  attache? 

to  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
governors,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  held  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris,  September  30  and  October  1  last.  Of 
the  11  members  present  on  that  occasion  three  were  Latin  Americans: 
Senor  E.  J.  Conill  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross,  one  of  the  vice  chairmen; 
Professor  Calderdn  of  the  Colombian  Red  Cross,  and  Senor  Pani  of 
the  Mexican  society. 

After  discussing  and  taking  action  upon  a  full  report  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  situation — which  for  lack  of  space  can  not  be  given 
here,  notwithstanding  its  importance — and  the  reports  of  the  secre¬ 
tariat  for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1927,  the  committee 
approved  a  further  report  presented  by  tbe  secretary  general  regarding 
the  proposed  activities  of  the  secretariat  in  1928,  outlined  as  follows: 

The  attention  of  the  secretariat  during  the  coming  year  should  be 
concentrated  more  particularly  upon  closer  and  more  effective 
collaboration  with  the  national  societies  in  carrying  out  activities 
already  undertaken  or  planned  by  the  latter.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  executive  committee  has  authorized  the  secretary  general’s 
proposal  for  a  reorganization  of  the  secretary  general’s  office.  This 
office,  as  from  October  1,  is  divided  into  three  bureaus — a  bureau  of 
general  affairs,  a  Pan  American  bureau,  and  an  administrative 
bureau. 

The  Pan  American  bureau,  for  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  speaking  societies  of  America,  and  the  bureau  of  general  affairs 
for  all  other  Red  Cross  Societies,  will  be  especially  charged  with  the 
study  of  problems  of  general  interest  to  Red  Cross  Societies  which 
lie  outside  the  purview  of  the  different  technical  divisions.  These 
bureaus  will  work  in  close  contact  with  the  publication  service  and 
with  the  propaganda  service,  and  will  aim  at  collaborating  with 
national  societies,  particularly  in  regard  to  such  measures  as  the  latter 
may  contemplate  for  strengthening  their  membership  and  increasing 
the  resources  at  their  disposal. 


I  Condenstd  from  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  Information  Bulletin,  Paris,  Oct.  15,  1927. 
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Special  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  secretary  general’s  office 
during  1928  to  secure  the  recognition  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  the 
relatively  few  countries  where  the  necessary  formalities  for  this 
purpose  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  It  is  also  intended  that  plans 
should  he  carefully  worked  out  for  more  effective  cooperation  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past  between  the  league  secretariat  and  the 
Latin  American  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  propaganda  service,  while  continuing  its  present  activities, 
will  concentrate  more  particularly  upon  the  study  of  available  prop¬ 
aganda  material,  with  special  reference  to  the  material  organization 
connected  with  the  arrangement  of  “Red  Cross  Weeks’’  or  “Red 
('ross  Days’’  by  national  societies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of 
this  question  will  progress  sufiiciently  durmg  the  course  of  the  year 
to  allow  of  the  publication  of  a  summary  of  the  special  methods 
employed  in  this  connection  in  the  different  countries.  Other  studies 
of  a  general  character  will  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
publication  of  the  general  system  of  internal  organization  of  the 
different  national  societies  and  the  methods  used  by  them,  apart 
from  the  institution  of  special  Red  Cross  Weeks  or  Days,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds.  Plans  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
production  of  a  Red  Cross  propaganda  film  were  also  submitted  to 
the  executive  committee,  and  approved. 

In  regard  to  nursing,  the  plans  sanctioned  contemplate  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  certain  improvements  in  the  international  nursing  courses 
in  London  and  the  arrangement  for  the  summer  of  1928  of  a  “  refresher 
course”  for  graduates  of  the  international  courses.  The  execution 
of  this  project  has  been  made  possible  by  a  special  grant  from  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  which  the  executive  committee  voted  a 
hearty  resolution  of  thanks,  as  also  for  its  continuous  support  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  activities  of  certain  European  societies. 

The  nursing  division  intends  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
nursing  services  afforded  by  the  different  national  Red  Cross  Societies, 
and  cherishes  the  hope  that  in  1929  it  may  be  found  desirable  to 
convoke  a  conference  of  the  directors  of  such  services  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  methods  and  discussing  the  technical  questions  of 
special  interest  to  these  services.  In  all  this  work  close  relations 
will,  of  course,  be  maintained  with  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  division  has  been  authorized  to  continue  its 
activities  as  in  the  past.  Its  plans  include  the  publication  in  1928  of 
an  illustrated  Red  Cross  manual  and  of  new  Junior  Red  Cross  posters. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  international  school 
correspondence  methods,  with  a  view  to  the  convocation  at  a  later 
date  of  a  special  conference  to  discuss  the  different  problems  presented 
by  this  important  Red  Cross  activity.  The  division  will  continue  to 
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keep  in  close  touch  with  modern  educational  movements  and  will  be 
represented  at  educational  conferences  at  which  questions  affecting 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  tabled  for  discussion.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
give  special  attention  to  plans  for  a  further  development  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  the  Latin  American  countries  and  to  assist  a  number  of 
individual  societies  in  putting  into  effect  Junior  projects  in  which  they 
have  expressed  particular  interest.  The  special  subvention  furnished 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Junior  Red 
( 'ross  movement  in  certain  European  countries  will  be  administered  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  division  as  in  the  past.  The  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Fund  having  intimated  that  it  will  not  be  able  during 
1928  to  provide  any  subvention  to  the  League  for  Junior  Red  Cross 
purposes,  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  support  from  other  sources 
will  be  explored. 

The  emigration  division  of  Red  Cross  work  will  continue  its  study 
of  migration  problems  in  collaboration  with  other  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  questions,  and  the  results  of  its  investigations  will 
be  made  available  in  due  course  to  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies 
interested. 

The  league  secretariat  has  been  authorized  by  a  special  resolution 
of  the  executive  committee  to  participate  actively  in  the  organization 
of  the  Social  Service  Fortnight  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  July, 
1928.  Dr.  Ren4  Sand,  technical  counsellor,  will  act  as  secretary 
general  of  the  Social  Service  Conference  and  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
general  of  the  Child  Welfare  Congress. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  1  Mr.  van  Slooten  Azn,  on  behalf  of 
the  finance  committee,  presented  the  report  of  that  committee,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee.  This  report  gave  approval 
to  the  administration  of  the  league’s  financial  affairs  during  1927,  and 
the  executive  committee’s  resolution  gave  authority  for  continuing 
that  administration  on  the  same  lines  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  finance  committee  further  reported  in  favor  of  the  league’s 
acquiring,  by  purchase  or  construction,  a  house  in  Paris  as  a  permanent 
headquarters,  and  the  executive  committee  instructed  the  secretariat 
to  investigate  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

The  budget  for  1928,  as  approved  by  the  finance  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee,  envisages  a  total  expenditure 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  league  of  a  sum  of  $225,000  and  of 
special  funds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

Further  resolutions  authorize  the  undertaking  of  two  missions 
of  outstanding  importance.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  British 
Red  Cross  the  loan  of  the  services  of  Brig.  Gen.  H.  B.  Champain, 
secretary  general  of  that  society,  to  undertake  visits,  on  the  league’s 
behalf,  to  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  which  no  representative  of  the  league  has  hitherto  had 
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occasion  to  visit;  and  the  chief  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau  will 
visit  those  Central  and  South  American  countries  whose  Red  Cross 
Societies  have  not  as  yet  been  visited  by  a  league  representative,  or 
whose  Red  Cross  committees,  provisionally  formed,  have  not  yet 
completed  the  formalities  necessary  to  obtain  international  recognition. 
It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Larrosa,  the  chief  of  the  Pan  American  bureau, 
will  at  the  same  time  visit  Habana  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in  January,  1928,  where, 
with  Mr.  Conill,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors,  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  the  respective  national  delegations  of  this  conference, 
on  the  agenda  of  which  the  question  of  Red  Cross  activities  on  the 
American  continent  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  following  this  conference  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Larrosa  from  his 
visit  to  Central  and  South  America,  a  special  subcommittee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Conill  and  Professor  Calderon,  in  consultation  with  the  Pan 
American  Bureau,  should  formulate,  for  submission  to  the  executive 
committee,  plans  covering  the  league’s  collaboration  with  Latin 
American  societies  during  the  coming  year. 

From  these  and  other  plans  in  hand  or  under  way  it  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  1928,  with  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  Red 
Cross  work,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  will  be  a  “banner”  year. 

VENEZUELA’S  MOST 
FAMOUS  THERMO-MIN¬ 
ERAL  SPRINGS 

MEDICAL,  CHEMICAL.  AND  GEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


IN  San  Juan  de  los  Morros,  State  of  Aragua,  Venezuela,  there  are 
thermomineral  springs  of  prehistoric  fame  whose  empiric  repu¬ 
tation  has  of  late  been  reaffirmed  through  the  chemical  analysis 
of  their  waters  by  several  well-known  physicians  and  chemists. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  two  able  studies  by  Dr.  Luis  G. 
Blanc,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  and  Dr.  G.  Delgado 
Palacios,  head  of  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  central  office  of  the 
Venezuelan  National  Department  of  Health,  on  which  the  following 
account  is  largely  based. 

The  several  virtues  of  the  sulphur  springs  at  San  Juan  de  los 
Morros  were  so  well  appreciated  in  pre-Columbian  times  that  the 
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Cacique  Indians  disputed  their  possession  as  a  rare  treasure.  During 
the  past  century  they  have  been  visited  by  many  distinguished 
explorers,  among  whom  were  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Boussingault, 
Karsten,  Ernst,  and  Vicente  Marcano  who,  attracted  by  the  strange 
geological  formation  in  which  these  springs  are  located,  investigated 
the  chemical  and  therapeutic  properties  of  the  waters  supplied. 
Moreover,  reports  of  the  numerous  cures  effected  by  their  use  have 
been  so  widespread  that  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  most 
remote  points  of  the  Republic  come  to  the  Morros  de  San  Juan  in 
search  of  the  health  which  they  have  failed  to  find  elsewhere. 

A  two  hours’  ride  over  the  36  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
miles)  of  well-constructed  railroad,  considered  a  daring  engineering 
feat,  brings  the  traveler  from  the  port  of  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  and 


THE  HOTEL  AT  SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  MORROS,  VENEZUELA 

Modern  hostelry  at  the  famous  hot  sulphur  springs  of  Veneruela.  This  resort,  within  convenient  reach 
of  La  Quaira  and  Caracas  by  railroad  and  motor  highway,  boasts  a  temperate  and  healthful  climate 


from  the  Valley  of  Caracas,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  coastal  range 
at  an  altitude  of  from  850  to  1,050  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet) 
above  sea  level,  with  a  pleasant  and  healthful  climate,  direct  com¬ 
munication  may  be  made  by  train  to  the  point  on  the  Valencia  line 
which  is  connected  by  an  automobile  highway  with  Los  Morros. 
There  is  also  a  splendid  macadam  highway  leading  up  from  La 
Guaira  to  the  hot  springs. 

The  Morros  de  San  Juan  consist  of  a  series  of  peaks  the  largest  of 
which,  more  or  less  vertical  and  shaped  like  an  obelisk,  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  1,015  meters  above  sea  level.  It  is  composed  of  masses 
of  yellow  marble  covered  by  dense  vegetation  the  intense  verdure 
and  variety  of  which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  yellow  slopes 
and  peaks  they  clothe. 
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At  the  base  and  toward  the  east  side  of  the  Morros  are  a  series  of 
five  small  hills  called  “Los  Morritos,”  (the  little  Morros)  which  are 
formed  of  the  same  marble,  have  the  same  cavernous  structure,  and 
are  as  thickly  forested  as  Los  Morros.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills  that  the  hot  mineral  spring  of  San  Juan  de  los  Morros  gushes 
forth  with  a  flow  of  164,500  liters  (liter  equals  1.06  quarts)  per  day 
or  1.9  liters  per  second.  To  the  east  of  the  Morros  de  San  Juan, 
at  a  distance  of  20  kilometers,  are  the  sulphur  springs  of  the  Morros 
de  San  Sebastian  and,  farther  on  in  the  same  direction,  the  Morros 
de  la  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Guarume  hot  springs. 

The  Morros  de  San  Juan  springs  form  a  great  transparent  pool 
6  by  13.5  meters  with  a  depth  varying  from  1.50  to  2.14  meters. 


THE  MORROS,  FROM  THE  PORCH  OF  THE  HOTEL 
The  Morros  de  San  Juan  consist  of  several  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  3,300  feet 


the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  by  thick  black  mud,  streaked  in 
spots  with  various  colors,  ranging  from  pale  yellow  to  dark  blue. 
Brought  to  the  surface,  this  mud,  which  is  reputed  to  possess  cur¬ 
ative  virtues,  turns  perfectly  black. 

On  approaching  the  pool  one  detects  the  presence  of  hydrogen- 
sulphite,  an  odor  which  causes  the  people  who  live  near  by  to  call  it 
the  pool  of  “stinking  water.”  To  the  taste,  however,  it  is  noticeably 
sweet,  leaving  an  itching  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips  w'hich 
together  with  a  slightly  bitter  and  metallic  flavor  often  lasts  several 
minutes. 

During  recent  years  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  Constitutional 
President  of  Venezuela,  has  arranged  for  the  construction  of  modemly 
appointed  baths  and  a  high-class  hotel  at  San  Juan  de  los  Morros 
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which  has  already  become  a  popular  resort  visited  by  Venezuelans 
and  foreigners  alike. 

The  pool  or  tank  is  now  located  within  the  bathhouse,  being 
raised  slightly  above  the  individual  baths.  These  latter,  which  are 
32  in  number,  are  in  separate  rooms,  are  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
800  liters  of  water,  and  have  been  equipped  with  everything  needed 
to  make  the  operation  of  bathing  both  comfortable  and  pleasant. 

The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  of  a  distinctly  bluish  color,  the 
temperature  in  the  outermost  circle  of  the  pool  being  32°  C.  (89.6° 
F.),  and  in  the  center  near  the  pipe  which  feeds  the  baths,  33°  C. 
(91.4°  F.)  at  the  surface,  and  37°  C.  (98.66°  F)  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  water  and  gases  gush  forth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  who  was  the  first  to  test  the  temperature  of 
these  waters,  found  them  to  be  31.3°  C.  (88.34°  F.);  50  years  later 
Karsten  found  it  to  be  36.30°  C.  (97.34°  F.).  In  contact  with  this 
water  the  skin  becomes  softened  and  feels  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed 
with  soap. 

The  hotel,  which  is  150  meters  distant  from  the  spring,  is  a  splendid 
modem  building,  simple  in  design  yet  spacious.  From  its  terraces 
and  dining  rooms  one  may  enjoy  the  stupendous  spectacle  of  the 
Morros  as  a  whole  which,  as  Miguel  Tejera  very  well  said,  “resemble 
the  ruins  of  an  immense  Gothic  cathedral  of  which  only  the  high 
towers  and  pointed  spires  remain.”  Here  guests  find  everything 
needed  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment,  including  an  excellent 
cuisine.  The  water  served  in  the  hotel  comes  from  the  purest  bicar¬ 
bonate  sodium-calcide  springs  and,  issuing  from  the  rocks  at  the 
base  of  the  Morros,  is  conveyed  through  impermeable  iron  pipes  to 
the  hotel  table  itself. 

A  modem  country  park  with  picturesque  suspension  bridges  over 
the  stream  which  flows  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel  has  recently 
been  laid  out,  and  everywhere  enchanting  views  greet  the  eye. 
Tennis  courts,  golf  links,  and  a  swimming  pool  with  every  possible 
accommodation  have  been  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 
Dances  are  held  nightly  and  moving  pictures  shown.  Both  private 
and  public  telephone  service  with  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic 
is  also  available. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  are  ideal  for  a 
temperate  and  healthful  climate.  Barometer  readings  record  but 
slight  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  various  hours  of  the 
day — two  or  three  millimeters  of  mercury  at  most — while  the  normal 
mean  temperature  is  28°  C.  (82.4°  F.)  with  a  minimum  of  18°  C. 
(64.4°  F.)  and  a  maximum  of  33°  C.  (91.4°  F.) 


CULTURAL  AND  SOCIAL 
COOPERATION  WITH 
MEXICO  V  V 

Foremost  among  the  institutions  sponsoring  intellectual 
cooperation  with  Mexico  is  Pomona  College,  at  Claremont, 
Calif.  Seven  years  ago  Pomona  organized  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Mexicans.”  Originally  con¬ 
fined  to  teachers  interested  in  Mexican  child  and  adult  education, 
the  scope  of  its  work  has  widened  until  it  covers  practically  all  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  James  H.  Batten,  director 
of  the  department  of  regional  service  of  Pomona,  the  conference  has 
not  allowed  itself  to  foster  any  type  of  propaganda,  nor  has  it  sought 
to  function  as  an  “uplift”  movement  in  the  generally  recognized 
sense  of  the  term.  It  annually  brings  together  educators,  social 
workers,  agriculturists,  and  others  who  discuss  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  men  and  women  the  mutual  interests  of  the  American 
and  the  Mexican  in  the  Southwest.  Out  of  the  conference  have 
grown  movements  toward  better  housing,  better  sanitation,  better 
school  facilities,  and  better  understanding  of  the  Mexican  tempera¬ 
ment  and  character. 

The  1927  conference  was  held  at  Pomona  College  on  November  11 
and  12.  The  topics  selected  for  special  consideration  show  the 
extensive  field  that  the  meetings  of  to-day  are  covering.  They 
include  “Housing  and  sanitation,”  “Welfare  work  among  Mexicans,” 
“The  Me.xican  immigrant,”  “The  Mexican  and  American  citizen¬ 
ship.”  Several  addresses  delivered  by  experts  on  the  above  topics 
were  followed  by  discussions  under  selected  leaders.  In  the  evenings 
entertainment  was  provided  in  the  form  of  a  musical  fiesta  consisting 
of  native  songs  and  dances  in  costume  by  40  Mexican  artists  and 
speeches  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Pesqueira,  consul  of  Mexico  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  others.  In  the  same  building  with  the  conference  there  was  an 
e.xhibit  of  Mexican  art  and  handiwork  and  one  of  model  housing 
projects  and  welfare  and  settlement  houses,  with  data  concerning 
their  work. 

Several  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  conference,  one  of  which 
recommends  the  appointment  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  of  a  joint  commission  on  emigration  and  immigra- 
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tion,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  these  questions  and  to  recommend 
to  the  two  Governments  intelligent  and  equitable  legislation.  An¬ 
other  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  local  research 
committees,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  of  the  Mexican 
population,  especially  as  to  methods  for  the  control  of  seasonal 
Mexican  labor,  to  study  successful  efforts  for  better  housing  of  Mexi¬ 
can  families,  and  to  suggest  minimum  standards  of  wholesome  hous¬ 
ing  and  sanitation  for  Mexican  workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  from  these  conferences 
has  been  the  inauguration  in  1926  of  a  plan  whereby  summer-school 
students  are  exchanged  by  Pomona  College  and  Mexico.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Pesqueira,  the  governors  of  the  States 
of  Baja  California  and  Sonora  gave  financial  aid  to  15  Mexican 
teachers  of  those  States,  so  that  they  might  study  English  and 
educational  methods  at  the  Pomona  College  summer  school.  In 
time,  Pomona  hopes  to  extend  this  work  to  Central  and  South 
America. 

An  e.xchange  was  also  arranged  with  the  University  of  Mexico  by 
which  two  students  went  to  Pomona,  while  two  Pomona  students 
attended  the  summer  school  in  Mexico  City.  Upon  their  return  to 
Pomona  these  students  gave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  Mexico.  Extracts  from  their  letters  to  the  college  show 
that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  plan.  One 
student  says,  “I  have  often  stated,  on  being  asked  what  my  estimate 
was  of  the  value  of  my  summer  in  Mexico,  that  it  was  worth  at 
least  n  year  in  college.  I  feel  that  I  gained  as  much  cultural  enrich¬ 
ment,  as  much  general  understanding  of  the  world,  as  much  actual 
knowledge,  and,  finally,  as  much  pleasure  as  I  would  have  obtained 
or  could  have  obtained  from  a  year  at  any  educational  institution 
in  this  country.  Through  my  experiences  during  the  summer  I 
was  enabled  to  know  a  people  other  than  my  own,  and  in  a  measure 
understand  them.  A  new  field  of  interest  was  created  for  me.  All 
things  and  events  which  pertain  to  Mexico  are  now  of  a  live  general 
interest  to  me  because  of  the  time  that  I  spent  in  studying  first 
hand  the  conditions  of  the  country.  In  fact,  my  interest  is  so  great 
that  I  am  keenly  anticipating  a  return  to  Mexico  City  in  the  near 
future.”  Another  student  writes,  “I  think  that  the  value  of  those 
exchanges  lies  in  the  formation  of  a  group  of  students  intensely 
interested  in  Mexico  and  eager  to  correct  prejudices  concerning  the 
country  across  the  border.  There  is  so  much  that  is  worth  while 
in  Mexico  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  bring 
these  things  to  the  attention  of  its  students,  especially  since  we  are 
so  close  to  the  border,  and  Spanish  receives  so  much  attention  in  the 
departments  of  foreign  languages.” 
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Another  development  of  the  conference  of  “Friends  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans”  has  been  the  organization  of  a  travel  committee  at  Pomona 
College,  under  whose  auspices  a  combined  vacation  and  study  tour 
to  Mexico  City  was  conducted  in  1927.  Although  some  of  the 
members  of  the  party  did  not  know  Spanish,  they  enjoyed  the  trip 
very  much  and  found  it  extremely  profitable. 

Because  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  Pomona  has  won  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  Mexican  educators,  who  are  cooperating  in  every 
way  possible  with  her  plans.  Furthermore,  such  close  contact 
with  Mexico  places  Pomona  in  a  unique  position  among  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  The  presence  of  the  Mexican  group  at  the 
summer  school  and  the  special  opportunities  offered  for  the  study  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Spanish  language  are 
bringing  to  Pomona  students  from  all  over  the  United  States  who  have 
an  interest  in  Mexico  and  in  Latin  America. 

LATIN  AMERICA  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS  IN  SILK  CULTURE 

IN  view  of  the  constant  succession  of  crises  in  the  agricultural 
countries  of  the  world,  particularly  in  those  limited  to  one  or 
two  products,  any  initiative  looking  toward  the  introduction 
of  new  staples,  such  as  silk  culture,  for  example,  commands 
immediate  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  authorities  in  industrial  economy. 

Among  the  staple  industries  of  the  world  few  rank  higher  than 
that  of  silk  culture,  the  related  textile  industries  of  which,  in  the 
United  States  alone,  call  for  yearly  imports  of  from  $300,000,000  to 
$475,000,000  worth  of  raw  silk,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  sources  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

The  efforts  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  introduce 
silk  culture  into  the  United  States  have  been  consistently  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  due  partly  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  and,  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  to  the  high  price  of  labor. 

These  drawbacks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  extensive  regions 
in  several  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  notably,  Cuba,  Panama, 
Brazil,  and  Nicaragua,  in  each  of  which  interesting  experiments  in 
silk  culture  are  now  being  carried  on  with  considerable  promise  of 
eventual  success. 

In  Cuba,  where  the  world  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  a  matter 
pf  constant  national  concern,  the  experiment  is  taking  practical 
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OSIGIAN  GRAFTED  MULBERRY  TREES  IN  NICARAGUA 

Note  the  height  of  these  five-month  old-trees.  In  European  countries  a  mulberry  tree  requires  five  years 
to  attain  equal  growth 
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AN  EXHIBIT  OF  NICARAGUAN  GROWN  COCOONS 

The  first  crop  of  cocoons  from  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  silkworm 
culture  by  Dr.  Vartan  K.  Osigian,  who  comes  of  an  Armenian  family  which  has  been  engaged  in  the 
silk  industry  for  seven  centuries.  The  natives  of  N icaragua  learn  the  details  of  the  business  very  quickly, 
and  find  the  employment  twth  interesting  and  remunerative. 
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HOMEMADE  APPARATUS  USED  IN  SILKWORM  RAISING  IN  BRAZIL 

Upper  left:  Trays  constructed  of  wooden  slats  and  wire  netting  raised  one  above  the  other  on  rough  frames 
about  15  to  18  inches  apart.  The  feet  of  this  apparatus  should  be  set  in  vessels  containing  water  to 
prevent  damage  by  ants  and  rats.  Upper  right:  After  the  hatching  of  the  silkworms  the  frames  are 
utilized  as  feeding  tra>’s  on  which  the  mulberry  branches  and  leaves  are  placed.  Lower  left:  Frame 
showing  the  tufts  of  mulberry  leaves  which  the  adult  worms  climb  without  difficulty  to  make  their 
cocoons.  Lower  right:  \  type  of  hanging  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling 

shape  under  the  patronage  of  President  Machado,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Doctor  de  Pamphilis,  the  latter  an  Italian  authority 
of  international  reputation,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  having  been  recommended  as  suit¬ 
able  sites  for  the  silkworm’s  permanent  home  in  Cuba.  It  is  hoped 
that  within  comparatively  few  years  Cuba  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  spindles  of  the  United  States  with  a  better  quality  of  raw  silk 
than  is  now  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  at  a  price  as  low  as 
now'  paid,  if  not  lower. 

Then  there  is  the  very  practical  experiment  initiated  recently  in 
Panama  by  a  national  company,  apparently  well  supplied  wdth  capital, 
to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  that  Republic,  beginning  with  the 
planting  of  mulberry  groves  and  the  raising  of  silkworms  through 
each  successive  stage  to  the  crude  silk.  The  moving  spirit  of 
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YOUNG  SILKWORMS 


Ten-day-old  silkworms  feeding  on 
a  mulberry  leaf 


ADULT  SILKWORM 


A  full-grown  silkworm,  natural  size.  Note  the  nine  breathing  holes  along  the  entire  length  of  the  body 


this  experiment  is  Dr.  Vartan  K.  Osigian,  who  previously  initiated  a 
similar  experiment  in  Nicaragua. 

The  experiment  in  Nicaragua  has  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  mulberry  tree  can  be  grown  and  the  silkworm  raised  at  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  in  that  country.  Moreover,  the  Osigian  Silk  Co.  has 
proved  that  silk  can  be  manufactured  in  Nicaragua  for  national 
and  external  consumption.  Doctor  Osigian,  the  president  of  this 
company,  an  Armenian  by  birth  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
by  naturalization,  comes  of  a  family  which  for  seven  centuries  has 
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been  devoted  to  the  silk  industry,  from  the  egg  “seed”  to  the  finished 
product  from  the  loom. 

The  climate  of  Nicaragua  seems  to  be  especially  propitious  for 
the  production  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  culture  of  the  silkworm, 
trees  five  months  after  planting  attaining  a  development  which,  in 
Europe,  would  require  as  many  years. 

The  business  of  raising  silkworms,  which  is  largely  an  individual 
house  or  cottage  occupation,  has  been  very  quickly  learned  by  the 
Nicaraguan  country  people,  w’ho  find  it  both  interesting  and  remuner¬ 
ative.  In  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  Osigian  Silk  Co.  products,  a 

very  creditable  collection  of  un¬ 
usually  fine  cocoons,  produced 
by  women  in  various  parts  of 
Nicaragua,  was  shown. 

It  is  in  Brazil,  however,  that 
silk  culture  experimentation  is 
being  taken  most  seriously. 
Among  the  various  experimen¬ 
tation  centers,  that  conducted 
by  the  Sociedade  Anonyma  In- 
diistrias  de  Seda  at  Campinas 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  in  both  equipment 
and  instruction.  This  society, 
which  engages  to  purchase  all 
cocoons  available  at  the  high¬ 
est  market  prices,  furnishes  free 
of  charge  the  following  mate¬ 
rial: 

1.  Mulberry  seedlings  of 
the  best  quality,  in  quantities 
varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  labor  available  and  the  space  to  be  devoted  to  silkworm 
raising. 

2.  Eggs  of  silkworms  already  acclimated  in  Brazil  and  carefully 
selected  at  the  Institute  de  Sericultura  at  Campinas,  are  distributed 
from  September  to  March. 

3.  All  technical  and  agricultural  information  necessary  for  silkworm 
farming. 

The  constant  extension  of  silkworm  raising  in  Brazil  is  strongly 
recommended  for  the  following  reasons,  based  on  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Silkworm  Institute  at  Campinas  and  by  many  Brazilian 
silkworm  farmers  who  have  effected  numerous  mulberry  cuttings  in 
the  last  few  years: 

The  facility  with  which  the  hardy  native  mulberry  tree  can  be 
cultivated  and  its  rapid  growth  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of 


Courtesy  tbe  Silk  Association  of  America 

GROUP  OF  COCOONS  SPUN  IN  “BRUSH*' 
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healthy  leaves  for  the  sustenance  of  the  silkworms.  The  mulberry 
tree  may  also  be  planted  as  live  fences  or  hedges,  as  a  shade  and 
ornamental  tree,  and  to  replace  fence-posts.  It  also  furnishes  good 
timber  and  its  leaves  are  an  excellent  food  for  cattle ; 

The  favorable  climatic  conditions  of  Brazil  which  permit  a  number 
of  hatchings  during  the  year; 

The  ease  with  which  the  silkworm  is  raised,  since  the  work  may 
be  carried  on  by  women,  old  men  and  children  not  otherwise  occupied; 


EXHIBIT  OF  SILK  FLOWERS  SPUN  AND  WOVEN  FROM 
COCOONS  RAISED  IN  NICARAGUA 


In  case  of  the  inevitable  losses  attendant  upon  single  crop  raising, 
the  farmer  may  within  the  short  space  of  30  to  45  days  find  a  new 
source  of  income  capable  of  compensating  him  at  least  in  part  for 
the  losses  suffered; 

The  small  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  and  the  raising  of  silkworms. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  one  person,  either  a  woman  or  a 
child,  can  raise  15  grams  of  eggs,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
30  kilos  of  cocoons,  the  profit  from  which  would  be  300  milreis.  The 
present  price  of  8  to  10  milreis  for  a  kilo  of  young  cocoons  is  for  the 
commercial  type;  that  is,  in  perfect  condition.  As  it  is  very  easy  to 
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obtain  6  hatchings  a  year,  a  total  return  of  1,800  milreis  is  entirely 
feasible.  Naturally,  with  larger  quantities  of  leaves  and  a  larger 
amount  of  labor,  more  eggs  could  be  raised,  with  proportionally 
greater  profit,  the  labor  consisting  principally  in  special  attention  to 
the  worms  during  the  last  week  of  the  hatching. 

The  Sociedade  Anonyma  also  gives  complete  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  best  soils,  locations,  and  exposures  for  young  mulberry 
plantations,  including  fertilizers,  both  natural  and  commercial; 
instruction  as  to  selection  of  seed  and  methods  of  multiplication  by 
grafting  and  by  cuttings;  together  with  best  methods  of  pruning 
and  cutting,  both  for  “form”  and  yield  of  leaves.  Nor  are  insect 
enemies  and  their  control  neglected.  Of  all  the  instruction  given, 
the  most  practical  is,  perhaps,  that  relating  to  the  simple  apparatus 
required  by  the  silkworm  culturist,  most  of  which  is  homemade,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  in  this  article. 

In  conclusion,  no  thoughtful  person  who  has  first-hand  information 
as  to  the  widespread  experimentation  in  the  countries  named,  more 
particularly  in  Brazil,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  enormous 
possibilities  and  implications  of  this  potential  new  American  industry. 


SMALL  HOUSE  FOR  SILKWORM 
RAISING 


ARGENTINA 


Great  Southern  Railway  extension. — The  Remew  of  the  River 
Plate  for  October  21,  1927,  gives  the  following  information  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  of  Argentina: 

The  general  extension  plans  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway 
comprise  the  construction  of  960  kilometers  of  new  line  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile),  including  the  350  kilometers  already  being  built,  as  follows:  (1)  From  San 
Vicente  station  to  the  town  of  San  Vicente;  (2)  from  Napaleufu  to  Loberia;  and 
(3)  from  Azul  to  Dorrego.  The  Napaleufu-Loberia  extension  will  bring  immediate 
benefit  to  no  less  than  90,000  hectares  of  very  fertile  country  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  good  for  grain  and  potatoes.  Growers  were  formerly  30  kilometers 
from  the  nearest  railway  but  will  now  have  their  haulage  much  reduced  and  also 
be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  port  of  Quequen.  The  Azul- 
Dorrego  line  will  benefit  settlers  in  an  area  of  about  30,000  hectares.  The 
additional  lines  for  which  the  Southern  Railway  has  applied  for  concessions  are 
the  following:  Miramar  to  Pieres,  74  kilometers;  Necochea  to  Energia,  61  kilo¬ 
meters;  Carhue  to  Rivera,  50  kilometers;  and  Darwin  to  Patagones,  300  kilo¬ 
meters. 

Other  proposed  extensions  for  which  Government  sanction  has  not  yet  been 
requested  include  57  kilometers  of  line  from  Orense  to  Copetones  and  65  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Tres  Arroyos  to  Claromeco.  Claromeco,  which  is  30  kilometers 
distant  from  the  nearest  inland  railway  station,  at  Copetones,  is  a  point  on  the 
.\tlantic  coast  about  midway  between  Necochea  and  Bahia  Blanca,  a  stretch  of 
coast  at  present  nowhere  reached  by  railway.  The  extensions  planned  comprise 
a  mileage  equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  existing  mileage 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 

Area  planted  to  cereals. — On  October  21,  1927,  the  General 
Bureau  of  Rural  Economics  and  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  furnished  the  following  estimates  of  total  cereal  plantings : 


Plantings  in  Provinces  and  Territories 


Province  or  Territory 

Wheat 

Linseed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Birdseed 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Buenos  Aires _ 

3,  119,000 

600,  000 

986,000 

293,  800 

115,  400 

23,  200 

Santa  Fe _ 

892,  000 

960,000 

44,  700 

38,  500 

19,400 

2,000 

Cordoba _ 

2,  247,  000 

420,000 

62,600 

43,  400 

59,  300 

9,000 

Entre  Rios _ 

465,000 

668,000 

100,000 

5,000 

400 

700 

San  Luis _ 

73,000 

1,200 

2,  100 

1,000 

28, 100 

100 

Santiago  del  Elstero... 

23,000 

22,800 

1,  100 

1,000 

5,000 

La  Pampa _ 

Other  Provinces  and 

1,  088,  000 

119,  000 

57,500 

75,  300 

88,  400 

3,000 

Territories _ 

48,000 

9,000 

24,000 

1  13,000 

17,000 

1 
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BRAZIL 

Coffee  bicentenary. — As  was  announced  in  a  preceding  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  the  bicentenary  of  the  introduction  of  coffee  into 
Brazil  was  celebrated  by  a  large  coffee  exposition  and  congress  held 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  month  beginning  October  12,  1927. 
The  following  account  is  condensed  from  an  article  appearing  in  the 
section  devoted  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo  in  the  Brazilian  American  for  October 
29,  1927: 

In  1727  the  first  coffee  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Province  of  ParA  by  the 
French,  but  its  cultivation  made  little  progress  in  Brazil  until  1767,  when  it  was 
extended  to  the  Province  of  Maranhao.  In  1774  a  Belgian  monk  named  Molke 
procured  some  plants  from  one  of  the  prosperous  Maranhao  estates  and  carried 
them  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  one  being  planted  in  a  monastery  garden. 
Joachim  Bruno,  the  then  bishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  whom  Brazil  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  many  of  its  now  valuable  trees  and  plants,  perceived  the 
potential  value  of  coffee  cultivation.  He  therefore  was  accustomed  to  distribute 
the  seeds  of  the  coffee  from  Molke’s  plantation  among  the  religious  institutions 
of  his  diocese,  as  well  as  among  the  laity. 

In  the  bicentennial  exposition  18  States  displayed  exhibits,  not  only  of  coffee 
but  of  the  many  other  products  making  up  Brazilian  wealth.  There  were  in  all 
473  exhibitors,  comprising  States,  municipalities,  banks,  transportation,  ma- 
chiner}’,  and  chemical  concerns,  coffee  plantations,  and  other  entities.  The 
exhibits  of  coffee  were  divided  into  four  main  sections:  Agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  subsidiary  matters  concerning  coffee  plantations,  such  as  the 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation  of  the  workers. 

Included  in  the  list  of  topics  for  the  Coffee  Congress  were  the  following: 
Statistical  studies  of  harvests  and  climatic  factors,  cultivation  in  many  aspects, 
fertilizers,  uses  of  coffee  husks,  irrigation,  economic  entomology,  and  vegetable 
pests.  The  congress  also  studied  the  questions  of  commerce,  colonization,  and 
agricultural  credits,  the  last  being  of  especial  importance. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  out  of  a  total  of  Brazilian 
exports  in  1926  amounting  to  3,181,715  contos  of  reis  paper,  the 
value  of  coffee  exports  alone  was  2,347,645  contos. 

A  more  extended  account  of  the  exposition  will  be  given  in  a  later 
issue. 

Commercial  aviation. — On  November  9,  1927,  the  Condor 
Syndikat  started  its  commercial  aviation  service  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  stops  in  Santos,  Florianopolis, 
Porto  Alegre,  and  Pelotas,  using  a  twin-motored  Dornier  Wal  plane 
of  10-passenger  capacity.  The  connecting  line  to  the  northern  ports 
of  Victoria,  Bahia,  and  Recife  (Pernambuco)  began  operations  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month.  The  distance  from  Recife  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  more  than  2,000  miles. 

Ford  Industrial  Company  of  Brazil. — The  Diario  Official  of 
the  State  of  Para  for  October  23,  1927,  reports  the  incorporation  in 
that  State  of  the  Ford  Industrial  Company  of  Brazil  with  a  capital 
of  8,000  contos  (conto  equals  $120),  the  principal  stockholder  being 
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the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  company  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  the  purchase  of  lands,  the 
planting  of  rubber  trees,  the  extraction  of  rubber,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  rubber  articles. 

Commercial  arbitration. — A  court  of  commercial  arbitration 
has  been  established  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Commercial  Association,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  council  of  representatives  of  the  foreign 
chambers  of  commerce  in  that  city. 

Port  w'orks. — A  decree  of  the  Federal  Government  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  15,000  contos  (con to  equals 
$120)  on  the  improvement  of  port  works  at  San  Luiz  de  Maranhao. 
The  State  government  of  Pernambuco  is  also  undertaking  the  increase 
of  port  facilities  at  Recife  (Pernambuco),  where  it  intends  to  con¬ 
struct  200  meters  of  quays  in  10  meters  of  water  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet),  and  330  meters  of  quays  in  more  shallow  water.  It  will  like¬ 
wise  build  a  cold-storage  plant  and  install  endless  belts  for  loading 
and  unloading  coal,  besides  additional  cranes  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  At  Victoria  the  port  works  begun  some  time  ago  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  being  carried  forward  by  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo.  Besides  dredging,  the  extension  of 
wharves,  and  the  erection  of  three  reinforced  concrete  warehouses, 
construction  is  under  way  on  a  bridge  of  six  spans,  each  65  meters 
long,  connecting  the  mainland  with  Principe  and  Victoria  Islands, 
on  the  latter  of  which  the  city  is  located. 

Brazilian-American  Association. — The  inaugural  session  of  this 
association  was  celebrated  on  November  15,  1927,  the  thirty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  by  a 
luncheon  held  in  New  York,  at  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mr.  Frank  Munson;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  S. 
Carson;  and  secretary,  Mr.  Renato  Azevedo. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Carson  said  that  the  object  of 
the  association  is  to  increase  the  social,  cultural,  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  largest  Republics  of  this  continent.  Mr. 
Carson  was  followed  by  other  speakers,  chief  of  whom  was  Dr.  S. 
Gurg4l  do  Amaral,  ambassador  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States. 
Doctor  do  Amaral  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  harm  done  to  inter¬ 
national  relations  by  some  motion-picture  producers,  who  in  their 
haste  to  make  a  him  lose  sight  of  the  consideration  and  respect  due 
to  the  feelings  of  foreign  nations,  and  represent  falsely  their  customs, 
language,  standard  of  living,  and  social  progress — a  harm  which  also 
prejudices  the  motion-picture  industry. 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  a  new  colleague  in  Brazil,  the  magazine 
published  monthly  by  the  American-Brazilian  Association.  The 
hrst  issue  of  Brazil,  which  appeared  in  November,  contained  many 
articles  and  items  of  interest  concerning  Brazil  and  Brazilian- 
American  relations,  as  well  as  excellent  illustrations. 
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CHILE 

Port  works  at  Antofagasta. — The  port  works  at  Antofagasta, 
the  contract  for  which  was  let  in  1918  to  a  Chilean  firm,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  the  term  of  the  contract  being  12  years. 

A  breakwater  1,454  meters  long  turns  the  former  open  roadstead 
into  a  safe  harbor  36  hectares  in  extent  (meter  equals  3.27  feet; 
hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  Wharves  and  docks  affording  ample 
space  for  the  trade  of  this  important  port  will  complete  the  plan,  the 
total  cost  of  which  will  be  120,000,000  pesos. 

National  Agricultural  Society. — From  an  interesting  article 
in  La  Nacion  of  Santiago  for  October  25,  1927,  which  gives  a  brief 
history  and  description  of  the  present  activities  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Society,  are  taken  the  following  data: 

Founded  in  1869,  the  society’s  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  promoting 
scientific  farming.  Later  it  undertook  to  aid  agriculturists  by  its  own  scientific 
investigations,  to  inform  and  guide  public  opinion  in  agricultural  matters,  and  to 
unite  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Its  work  now  has  three  principal  divisions — • 
the  general  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  scientific  work  of  the  Biological  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  experimental  station,  and  the  commercial  section,  which  facilitates 
purchases  of  seed  and  fertilizers  for  its  members.  It  also  publishes  an  excellent 
magazine.  [This  the  Bulletin  is  happy  to  number  among  its  exchanges.] 

Recent  activities  include  the  creation  of  a  dairy  section  and  a  study  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  South  American  markets  made  by  a  personal  representative  of  the  society, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  Chilean  agricultural  exports. 

The  Biological  Institute,  founded  seven  years  ago,  prepares  serums  and  vac¬ 
cines  for  use  against  animal  diseases  and  makes  other  scientific  examinations 
and  investigations  along  many  different  lines.  The  increasing  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  necessitated  the  erection,  two  years  ago,  of  a  large  three-story  building 
for  offices  and  laboratories,  behind  which  are  situated  stables  for  the  animals 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  serums  or  for  research,  and  other  dependencies, 
forming  altogether  a  model  plant. 

The  Agricultural  Society  also  conducts  an  experiment  station  where  research 
in  genetics  is  being  carried  out  on  various  grains  and  other  crops,  selected  seed 
being  raised  for  distribution  among  farmers.  Fine  stock  is  also  imported  for 
breeding  purposes. 

It  is  planned  to  erect  a  model  dairy  plant  in  order  to  promote  the  dairy  industry 
in  Chile.  The  chemical  section  is  engaged  in  studying  soils  and  fertilizers,  motor 
fuels,  and  other  problems.  Poultry  raising  and  beekeeping  are  also  given  careful 
attention. 

The  annual  stock  show  organized  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  in  Santiago  in  October  last,  with  especially  fine 
entries.  Exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery  added  to  the  interest 
to  the  show. 

International  highway. — As  Bulletin  readers  are  informed, 
Argentina  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  highway 
to  the  Chilean  frontier  via  Uspallata,  which  will  be  continued  on  the 
Chilean  side  to  Valparaiso.  The  Chilean  Ministry  of  Promotion  has 
allotted  300,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  road-building  machinery 
to  be  used  on  the  mountainous  section. 
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Campaign  in  favor  of  Chilean  manufactures. — The  Minister  of 
Promotion  has  appointed  a  representative  to  visit  20  Chilean  cities, 
carrying  with  him  an  exhibit  of  Chilean  manufactures  from  more 
than  60  factories.  He  will  endeavor  to  foster  a  larger  patronage  of 
national  products,  and  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  Chilean  industrial 
plants  for  the  use  of  merchants,  consulates,  and  Government 
departments. 

Chile  in  the  Ibero-American  Exposition. — Preparations  are 
rapidly  going  forward  for  Chilean  participation  in  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition  to  bo  held  in  Seville  this  year.  Among  the  different 
subjects  on  which  exhibits  are  being  prepared  are  the  following: 
History,  ethnography,  archeology,  folklore,  fine  and  decorative  arts, 
architecture,  nitrate,  iodine,  mining,  agriculture,  industry,  public 
education,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  the  theater,  music,  and  publications. 
Models  of  mines  and  of  a  nitrate  plant  will  be  displayed,  and  part  of 
the  grounds  about  the  Chilean  building  will  be  planted  to  crops  on 
which  the  beneficial  effect  of  fertilization  with  nitrate  will  be  shown. 
Special  phonograph  records  of  Chilean  music  and  dances  will  also  be 
made.  Don  Jos6  Toribio  Medina,  the  eminent  Chilean  historian  and 
bibliographer,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  go  to 
Seville  and  make  facsimiles  of  the  letters  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
conqueror  of  Chile,  to  Emperor  Charles  V,  which  letters  are  there 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies. 

COLOMBIA 

Duty  on  coffee  exports. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
signed  a  law,  passed  by  the  National  Congress,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
duty  of  10  centavos  will  be  levied  on  each  bag  containing  60  kilo¬ 
grams  of  coffee  for  exportation.  The  proceeds  will  be  applied  toward 
the  organization  and  support  of  an  active  scientific  propaganda  for 
Colombian  coffee.  The  money  will  also  be  used  to  introduce  the 
best  methods  of  coffee  cultivation,  to  establish  general  warehouses 
for  this  product,  and  to  send  commissions  of  experts  to  the  different 
coffee  producing  and  consuming  countries  to  study  methods  of 
cultivation,  sale,  and  propaganda. 

National  merchant  marine. — Last  November  the  Treasury 
Department  signed  a  contract  with  a  Colombian  company  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  merchant  marine.  The  company  agrees 
to  construct  four  modem  ships  having  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to 
7,000  tons  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
between  Colombian  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  and  New  York. 

Reorganization  of  Ministry  of  Industry. — A  law  of  October 
25,  1927,  authorizes  the  Government  to  reorganize  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  dividing  it  into  bureaus  which  will  be  subdivided  into 
sections.  They  will  be  placed  in  chaise  of  experts  who  will  make 
the  work  of  the  ministry  more  efficient.  The  Government  will 
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engage  foreign  experts  to  give  advice  on  the  execution  of  contracts 
for  the  exploration,  exploitation,  refining,  and  transportation  of 
hydrocarbons,  and,  generally  speaking,  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  petroleum  industry.  Experts  on  mines  will  also  be  engaged. 

Ships  for  the  Magdalena  River. — Last  October  saw  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  four  new  ships  made  in  Germany  which  the  Northeastern 
Railroad  Co.  had  ordered  for  freight  transportation. 

Paving  machinery. — The  Government  recently  ordered  from 
abroad  all  necessary  machinery  for  paving  the  streets  of  Bogota 
according  to  the  most  rapid  modern  methods. 

COSTA  RICA 

Census  reports. — Official  reports  of  the  census  made  in  May, 
1927,  state  the  total  population  of  Costa  Rica  to  be  471,524,  the 
population  of  the  several  Provinces  and  their  capitals  being  as 
follows : 


Province 

Population 

(including 

capital) 

Capital 

Population 

San  Jos4 _ 

153,  183 

San  Jos6 _ 

_  50, 580 

Alajuela _ 

97,577 

Alajuela . . . 

_  8, 496 

Cartago _ 

70,  199 

Cartago _ 

_  14, 883 

Heredia _ 

...!  38,407 

Heredia _ 

_  7, 631 

Guanacaste _ 

...|  51,142 

Liberia _ 

_ !  3,  161 

Puntarenas _ 

28,739 

Puntarenas _ 

_  7, 790 

Lim6n _ 

..J  32,278 

Lim6n.. . 

_  15,624 

Expansion  of  statistical  office. — The  creation  of  two  new 
statistical  sections,  one  to  gather  data  on  coastwise  trade  and  the 
other  to  record  labor  and  trade  statistics,  market  quotations,  inter¬ 
national  exchange  rates,  and  national  and  municipal  financial  state¬ 
ments  was  recently  authorized  by  President  Jimenez. 

Steamship  line  to  San  Francisco. — A  new  transport  service  from 
Lim6n  to  San  Francisco  w'as  established  by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
on  October  24,  1927.  This  service  will  not  only  insure  the  arrival  in 
better  condition  of  the  fruit  transported,  but  will  be  less  costly  than 
shipping  it  by  train  to  a  Costa  Rican  port  on  the  Pacific  and  thence 
by  sea. 

CUBA 

Six  months’  exports. — The  information  circular  to  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  sent  out  by  the  Cuban  Department  of  State  gives 
the  following  figures  on  the  first  six  months’  exports  of  1927 : 

Total  exports  amounted  to  $183,365,476  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927. 
Exports  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  were  valued  at  $153,315,462;  those  of  tobacco, 
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raw  and  manufactured,  at  $20,000,000;  and  those  of  fruits,  grains,  vegetables, 
animals,  and  animal  by-products  at  lesser  amounts.  Exports  to  various  countries 
ranged  as  follows;  United  States,  $141,414,824;  other  American  countries, 
$5,742,954;  Germany,  $1,150,639;  Spain,  $908,927;  France,  $3,393,620;  United 
Kingdom,  $20,088,095;  other  European  countries,  $5,977,791;  other  countries, 
$6,688,626.  Imports  amounted  to  $139,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

Estimated  population. — The  General  Bureau  of  the  Census  gives 
the  official  estimate  of  the  population  of  Cuba  as  3,570,675. 

Cuban  building  in  Ibero-American  Exposition. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1927,  Colonel  Quinones,  delegate  of  the  Cuban  Government 
to  the  Ibero-American  E.xposition,  sailed  for  Spain  with  two  army 
officers  to  supervise  the  construction  in  Seville  of  the  Cuban  building 
for  the  Ibero-American  Exposition,  which  building  is  later  to  house 
the  Cuban  consulate.  The  piece  of  ground  assigned  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  Cuba  is  65  by  70  meters,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
American  sites  in  the  exposition. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Irrigation  engineer. — At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  English  specialist  in 
irrigation  works  has  come  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  irrigation  works  now  being  constructed  in  the  Republic. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. — Acting  on  the 
idea  of  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Seybo,  a  group  of  prominent 
citizens  and  four  of  the  leading  farmers  from  each  section  of  this 
Province  met  on  October  9  last  to  organize  a  society  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding.  This  society  will  also  help 
to  combat  the  diseases  which  destroy  plants  and  livestock. 

New  telephone  line. — Telephone  communication  between  Seybo 
and  the  village  of  Ram6n  Santana  has  been  established.  With  the 
opening  of  this  new  line  the  whole  Province  of  Seybo  is  served  by 
telephone. 

Public  buildings. — Several  projects  for  the  construction  of 
important  public  buildings  in  the  Republic  are  being  considered. 
The  buildings  to  be  erected  are  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  university, 
the  Normal  School  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  schools  for  10  provincial 
capitals.  The  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Public  Works  will  render 
full  assistance  in  this  task  as  soon  as  the  plans  are  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction. 

ECUADOR 

Foreign  trade. — The  Director  General  of  Statistics  recently  gave 
out  the  following  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  during  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  1927 : 


.J 
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Imports 

Exports 

Excess  of 
exports  over 
imports 

First  quarter _ 

Second  quarter _ 

Sucres 
11,920,801 
15,  568,  060 

Sucres 
15,411,906 
25,  270,  256 

Sucres 

3,  491, 105 
9,  702,  196 

Increase  in  second  quarter.. . 

3,  647,  259 

j  9,  858,  350 

6,  201,  091 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  the  first  half  of  1927 
was:  Cacao,  25,971,855  sucres;  shelled  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  nuts, 
1,831,658  sucres;  unshelled  tagua  nuts,  385,816  sucres;  bananas, 
257,567  sucres;  coffee,  529,661  sucres;  rubber,  805,096  sucres;  “Pana¬ 
ma”  straw  hats,  3,211,220  sucres;  and  crude  petroleum,  2,523,046 
sucres. 

Stock  raisers’  association. — On  October  5,  1927,  the  leading 
stock  raisers  of  the  Provinces  of  Guayas  and  Los  Rios  met  in  the 
town  of  Salitre  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  incorporated  com¬ 
pany  to  deal  in  agricultural  products,  especially  cattle,  and  to  increase 
their  production. 

Direct  steamer  service  between  New  York  and  Guaya¬ 
quil. — It  w'as  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bvlletin  that  the 
Meridian  Line  had  newly  been  established  to  ply  directly  between 
New  York  and  Guayaquil.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Grace  Line 
likewise  carries  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Guayaquil  without 
transshipment  in  Panama,  its  steamers  also  calling  at  Colombian 
ports  before  reaching  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA 

Annual  fair. — Reports  state  that  the  annual  August  fair  held  in 
Guatemala  City  attracted  traders  from  all  sections  of  the  Republic, 
and  even  neighboring  countries,  unprecedented  interest  having  been 
shown  in  the  various  exhibits  of  farm  stock  and  machinery. 

HAITI 

Roads  and  bridges. — The  financial  adviser-general  receiver’s 
report  for  October  gives  the  following  information  on  roads  and 
bridges : 

The  Juan  de  Vera  and  La  Hatte  bridges  were  opened  to  traffic  on  October  16 
and  22,  respectively.  Work  on  bridges  at  Port  Canal  and  La  Matrie,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  was  delayed  on  account  of  heavy  rains.  Work  on  the  Jacmel 
road  has  progressed  so  as  to  benefit  traffic  considerably.  Sections  of  road 
eliminating  eight  of  the  worst  river  crossings  have  been  opened.  Work  on  the 
abutments  of  the  Grande  Riviere  bridge  is  now  completed  so  that  the  erection 
of  the  bridge  can  proceed. 

Agricultural  schools. — See  page  208. 

79371— 28— Bull.  2 - 6 
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HONDURAS 

New  highway. — President  Paz  Baraona  has  promised  the  citizens 
of  Choluteca  that  a  new  highway  to  San  Lorenzo  shall  be  built. 

Honduran  inventor  receives  patent. — The  press  reports  that 
Marcial  Bracamonte  has  received  a  patent  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  in  Washington  for  his  invention  called  a  Telegrdjono 
which  sends  and  receives  telegraphic  and  telephonic  waves  silently. 

As  soon  as  possible  Senor  Bracamonte  will  give  a  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  invention,  which  he  hopes  to  introduce  into  the  telegraph 
system  of  Honduras  and  other  countries.  It  is  said  that  the  invention 
is  of  simple  and  inexpensive  construction,  and  enables  the  operator 
to  utilize  either  the  telegraph  or  telephone  for  communication. 

MEXICO 

Mexico-Acapulco  Highway. — On  November  11,  1927,  President 
Calles  officially  opened  to  traffic  the  fine  now  highway  running  from 
Mexico  City  through  the  States  of  Mexico,  Morelos,  and  Guerrero 
to  the  port  of  Acapulco  on  the  southern  Pacific  coast. 

The  termination  of  this  highway  is  an  important  event  for  the 
Republic  as  a  whole  and  for  the  southeastern  States,  particularly 
Guerrero.  The  mountains  of  the  latter  State  made  highway  con¬ 
struction  there  most  difficult,  but  also  offer  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  Mexico  now  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
opening  of  this  road  marks  the  completion  of  another  section  of  the 
extensive  highway  program  which  Mexico  has  been  developing  during 
the  past  few  years. 

NICARAGUA 

Highways. — The  press  of  Managua  stated  recently  that  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion  had  imported  three  automobile  trucks  for 
work  on  the  highway  construction  planned  by  that  department,  and 
that  work  was  to  be  commenced  in  the  middle  of  October  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  12-kilometer  highway  from  Jinotepe  to  San  Marcos. 

PANAMA 

Improvements  in  Panama  City. — The  press  reports  that  within 
less  than  a  year  the  residential  section  of  Panama  City  will  be 
increased  by  the  development  of  a  tract  of  more  than  10  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  There  are  to  be  seven  streets  and  a 
boulevard  in  the  new  section,  known  as  Cangrejo  Heights,  which 
will  contain  100  building  lots.  All  modem  improvements,  such  as 
electricity,  sewer  and  water  systems,  are  to  be  installed  and  the  j 
streets  bordered  with  trees. 

Mining  in  Veraguas  Province. — An  English  mining  company  | 
was  incorporated  last  November  in  London  with  a  capital  of  £180,000  - 

for  the  operation  of  certain  mines  in  Veraguas  Province,  where  it  is 
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hoped  to  extract  gold  and  other  minerals  from  the  tract  of  5,000 
square  miles  held  by  the  company. 

PARAGUAY 

Port  works. — On  October  20,  1927,  a  decree  was  passed  author¬ 
izing  the  E.xecutive  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
piers  and  retaining  walls,  the  installation  of  necessary  machinery, 
and  the  dredging  of  a  deeper  channel  in  the  harbor  at  Asuncibn. 
Work  must  be  begun  within  six  months  after  the  approval  of  the 
plans  submitted  to  the  Government. 

Flour  mill. — According  to  recent  press  reports,  milling  was  to 
be  begun  on  January  1,  1928,  in  the  new  flour  mill  at  Villarica  said 
to  have  a  daily  production  capacity  of  1,000  sacks  of  70  kilograms 
each  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  This  enterprise  will  undoubtedly 
create  a  demand  for  more  extensive  wheat  cultivation  throughout 
the  country.  Seed  has  been  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  Inde- 
pendencia  colony  and  with  the  arrival  of  Italian  immigrants  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on  scientific  principles,  production  will 
be  greatly  stimulated.  The  initial  capital  of  the  company  is 
1,500,000  Argentine  pesos. 

Distribution  of  rice  seed. — Seeking  a  solution  for  the  most 
important  problems  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  namely,  the  selection 
of  seed  and  the  introduction  of  superior  varieties,  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  has  distributed  among  farmers  5,022  kilograms  of  seed 
of  an  acclimated  Japanese  variety. 

Guide  and  yearbook. — According  to  El  Diario,  Asuncibn,  of 
October  24,  1927,  a  combined  guide  and  yearbook  has  been  placed 
on  sale  in  Asuncibn.  This  publication,  carrying  exhaustive  informa¬ 
tion  on  Paraguayan  commerce,  industries,  agriculture,  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  and  press,  as  well  as  official  statistics,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  appear  in  the  country. 

Touring  Club  Review. — The  first  number  of  a  publication  by 
the  Paraguayan  Touring  Club  made  its  appearance  on  October  19, 
1927.  Aside  from  highway  information  it  contained  other  reading 
matter  and  graphic  material. 


Tambo  del  Sol  Railway. — The  }Yest  Coast  Leader  of  November  1, 
1927,  gives  the  following  information  regarding  one  of  Peru’s  railways: 

The  Tambo  del  Sol  Railway,  under  construction  for  several  years  past,  is 
Peru’s  first  line  of  penetration  from  the  Pacific  coast  into  the  undeveloped 
country  of  the  Amazonian  Basin.  Linked  by  the  Central  and  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Railways  with  the  port  of  Callao,  the  Tambo  del  Sol  Railway  has  already  been 
completed  for  a  distance  of  78  kilometers  over  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  The  present  terminal,  Queparacra,  at  kilometer  78  is  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  meters,  on  the  way  to  which  the  line  crosses  an  elevation  in  the  mountains  of 
4,380  meters,  whence  it  descends  the  ranges.  A  further  25  kilometers  will 
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bring  the  railway  into  excellent  timber  country.  Along  the  route  planned  for  the 
line,  which  is  to  terminate  at  Pucallpa,  over  480  kilometers  from  the  starting 
point,  there  is  rich  country  to  be  opened  to  trade.  At  kilometer  160  is  the  town 
of  Oxapampa  in  a  southern  section  of  a  fertile  valley  settled  over  50  years  ago 
by  immigrants  from  the  southern  Tyrol.  Beyond  Pozuzo  for  another  240  kilo¬ 
meters  to  Pucallpa  on  the  Ucayali  River  at  kilometer  480,  is  a  stretch  of  some 
2,500,000  acres  of  rolling  timber  country  suitable  for  agriculture.  Practically 
all  the  region  through  which  the  railway  will  pass  has  mineral  deposits  and 
promising  oil  prospects.  The  contractor  who  has  built  most  of  the  existing  78 
kilometers  expects  shortly  to  commence  construction  work  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  at  Pucallpa  on  the  Rio  Ucayali.  Pucallpa  is  in  communication  with 
Iquitos  on  the  Amazon  by  means  of  river  steamers  which  transfer  their  cargoes 
at  the  latter  port  to  ocean  vessels.  A  large  consignment  of  railway  construction 
material  has  already*  arrived  at  Iquitos  for  beginning  the  work  at  Pucallpa. 

Foreign  trade. — The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
figures  of  the  first  half  year’s  foreign  trade  in  1926  and  1927: 


January-June,  1926 . 

January-June,  1927 . 

Increase  or  decrease. 


Period 


Metric 

tons 


Value,  Duty, 

Peruvian  Peruvian 
pounds  pounds 


1,156,059  19,738,338  1,397,621 

1,104,498  20,332,599  1,345,881 


-51,561  +594,261  -50,740 


1927 

1 

1  Tons  1 

Value  ! 
Peruvian 
pounds 

Duties 

Peruvian 

Pounds 

"1 

1926 

Tons 

Value 

Peruvian 

pounds 

Duties 

Peruvian 

Pounds 

Exports . 

Imports . 

Total... 

794,849 

309,649 

10,877,701 

9,454,898 

330,964 

1,01.5,917 

Exports . 

Imports . ] 

j  Total.. 

834,957 
321, 102 

10, 437, 461 
9,300,877 

.330,603 

1,067,018 

1, 104,498 

20,3.32,599 

1,346,881 

1, 156, 059 

19,738,338 

1  1,397,621 

Ibero  American  Exposition  exhibit. — The  president  of  the 
Peruvian  commission  in  charge  of  the  building  and  exhibits  of  Peru  at 
the  Ibero  American  Exposition  to  be  opened  in  October,  1928,  in 
Seville,  Spain,  recently  told  the  press  that  cables  from  the  architect 
stated  that  the  Peruvian  building  would  be  completed  by  May,  and 
that  the  commission  was  working  industriously  preparing  the  sections 
on  agriculture,  mines,  bibliography,  archaeology,  the  arts,  etc. 

SALVADOR 

Good  roads  day. — The  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Ministiy  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Salvador  published  the  following  in  its  issue 
dated  October  10,  1927: 

Salvador,  in  fulfilment  of  the  resolution  of  the  First  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  held  in  October,  1925,  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  celebrate  October  5  as  Good 
Roads  Day,  on  that  date  opened  the  new  highways  constructed  during  the  year. 
Those  officially  opened  on  October  5,  1927,  were:  Soyapango-San  Salvador, 
Mejicanos-San  Salvador,  and  San  Salvador-Aculhuaca.  The  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion,  other  Government  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  press  and  other 
persons  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  President  and  members  of  his  com- 
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mittee  rode  over  the  new  roads  in  an  automobile.  All  three  of  these  roads  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  progress  of  the  towns  near  the  capital.  An  omnibus  service  is  now 
in  operation.  The  Government  plans  to  extend  the  asphalt  highway  system, 
opening  more  new  roads  each  year. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  official  information  printed  in 
La  Manana,  Montevideo,  of  November  13,  1927,  the  total  value  of 
Uruguayan  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1927  was 
131,246,394  pesos,  or  exports  valued  at  69,920,440  pesos  and  imports 
valued  at  61,325,954  pesos,  making  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
8,594,486  pesos.  The  value  of  exports  and  imports  during  the 
similar  period  for  the  past  four  years  is  compared  as  follows: 


Year  (first  nine  months) 

Imports 

Exports 

1923 . . . . . . 

42,  151,  923 
45,  083,  293 

53,  616,  243 

54,  588,  079 
61,325,954 

74,  483,  448 
82,  158,  661 
78,711,547 
74,  582,  557 
69,  920,  440 

1924 _ _ _ _ _ 

1925 . . . . 

1926... . . . . 

1927 . . . . 

Prize  plan  for  Seville  exposition  building. — By  decision  of 
the  judges,  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  Uruguayan 
building  in  the  Seville  exposition  was  awarded  the  plans  by  Mauricio 
Cravotto,  while  the  second  place  was  given  those  of  Senor  Alberto 
Munoz  del  Campo  and  Senor  Carlos  Garcia  Arocena.  The  subject 
awarded  first  place  is  designed  along  Spanish-colonial  lines.  The 
principal  facade  is  simple  and  dignified,  the  entrance  being  accentu* 
ated  with  a  rich  decorative  note  inspired  by  Mooiish  influence.  An 
expenditure  of  80,000  pesos  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government 
for  the  cost  of  construction. 

Forest  nurseries. — In  pursuance  of  the  forestry  program  being 
developed  by  the  Government,  Senor  Miguel  Jauriguiberry,  an 
agronomic  engineer  in  government  employ,  made  a  trip  through 
the  Departments  of  Paysandii,  Salto,  and  Artigas  during  November 
to  initiate  the  planting  of  departmental  nurseries. 

First  annual  engineering  conference. — Sessions  of  the  first 
Uruguayan  engineering  conference  held  in  Montevideo  closed  on 
October  12,  1927.  During  the  conference  special  visits  of  inspection 
were  made  the  machinery  room  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  various  port  works  of  the  city.  So  successful  was  the  conference 
that  it  was  decided  to  hold  other  similar  conferences  in  the  future. 

Pasteurization  of  milk. — Folio w^ing  a  regulation  making  the 
Pasteurization  of  milk  obligatory  in  Montevideo,  several  private 
enterprises  have  already  been  set  in  operation.  One  of  these,  which 
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ha^-  a  capacity  of  7,000  liters  (liter  equals  1.06  quarts)  per  hour  will 
soon  establish  a  special  department  in  w’hich  other  milk  dealers  may 
have  their  products  Pasteurized. 

VENEZUELA 

Petroleum  production  during  July. — The  total  Venezuelan 
petroleum  production  during  July,  1927,  according  to  O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s  South  American  OH  Reports,  August,  1927,  was  estimated  at 
5,480,204  barrels  of  42  gallons  each,  or  an  average  daily  production 
of  176,780  barrels,  a  total  of  2,225,171  barrels  more  than  the  amount 
produced  during  July,  1926,  and  greater  than  the  production  of  any 
one  month  of  that  year.  Shipments  during  July,  1927,  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  4,425,922  barrels. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS 


BOLIVIA 


Public  debt. — Data  furnished  by  the  National  Treasury  of 
Bolivia  give  as  follows  the  public  debt  of  that  Republic  as  of  June  30, 
1927: 

External  debt 


Balance  in  boliviano! 


Chandler  loan _  5,080,500.00 

Ulen  loan  (sanitation  bonds) _  3,  763,  500.  00 

American  loan  of  1922 _  76,  533,  000.  00 

Loan  for  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad _  4,  799,  500.  80 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co . . .  42,  000,  000.  00 


132,  176,  500.  80 


Internal  debt 

Interned  debt  bonds _  2,  493,  724  48 

Acre  and  Paci6c  bonds _  1,  669,  990.  00 

Acre  indemnity  bonds _  300,  468.  50 

State  bonds  of  1914 _  7,  848,  000.  00 

State  bonds  of  1924 _  8,  484,  700.  00 

Special  State  bonds  of  1924  for  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia 

RaU  way  Co _ _ _ _ _ _  468,  800.  00 

Cini-Potosf  road  bonds _  800,  000.  00 


Floating  debt 

Banks — ordinary  accounts _ 

Banks — various  accounts _ 

Term  obligations _ 

Mortgage  banks _ 


22,  065,  682.  98 

8,  694,  248.  04 
1,  308,  650.  65 
7,  445,  223.  43 
854,  456.  31 
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Thus  the  total  of  the  public  debt  amounts  to  172,544,762.21 
bolivianos.  At  the  present  rate  of  e.xchange  a  boliviano  is  worth 
approximately  40  cents  United  States  gold. 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  loan. — A  new  issue  of  per  cent  external  sinking  fund 
bonds  of  1927  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  to  the  amount  of  $41,- 
500,000  and  £8,750,000  was  offered  simultaneously  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  last  October  at  921^  and  interest. 

CUBA 

Public  debt. — The  following  statement  of  the  public  debt  is 
taken  from  the  President’s  message  read  before  Congress  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1927: 

Comparative  statement  of  national  debts 


Feb.  28,  1927 

Sept.  30, 1927 

Paid  between 
Feb.  2S  and 
Sept.  30, 1927 

Foreign 

$25,000,000  5  per  cent  Speyer  loan,  1904 . 

$16,500,000  5H  per  cent  Speyer  loan,  1904 . 

$10,000,000  5  per  cent  Morgan  loan,  1914 . 

$50,000,000  5H  per  cent  Morgan  loan,  19211 . 

$17,647,000 

13,747,000 

7,220,100 

40,850,800 

$16,606,000 
13,348,000 
7, 158, 100 
39, 192,400 
9,000,000 

$1,041,000 

399,000 

62,000 

1,658,400 

InUrnal 

79,464,000 

85,304,500 

3,160,400 

8,165,200 

2,500,000 

8,114.200 

2,500,000 

51,000 

Totals; 

10,665,200 

10, 614, 200 

51,000 

79,464,900 
10, 665, 200 

85,304,500 
10, 614, 200 

3,160,400 

51,000 

90, 130, 100  1  95,918,700 

3,211,400 

GUATEMALA 

Liquidation  of  debt. — In  accordance  with  a  contract  celebrated 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  representative  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  London,  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  October  15,  1927,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £844,603  bearing 
4  per  cent  interest  will  be  issued  by  the  Government  to  be  given  as 
payment  for  interest  due  members  of  the  council  up  to  June  30, 1913, 
on  Guatemalan  Government  bonds  held  by  them. 

Increase  in  Government  revenue. — Official  reports  state  that 
the  total  Government  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927  from 
customhouse  receipts,  liquor  taxes,  monopolies,  the  mail  and  tele¬ 
graph  service,  and  other  sources,  was  388,419,836  pesos,  an  increase 
of  35,632,471  pesos  over  the  amount  collected  during  the  same  period 
of  1926. 
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SALVADOR 

Reduction  of  budget. — As  a  measure  of  economy  the  President 
of  Salvador  on  September  23,  1927,  issued  a  decree  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  September  27, 1927,  reducing  the  budget  for  1927-28, 
already  approved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  original  budget 
allowed  for  e.xpenditures  amounting  to  21,827,624.61  colones,  which 
sum  has  now'  been  reduced  by  1,126,220  colones,  leaving  the  authorized 
expenditures  to  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  at  20,701,604.61 
colones.  This  decree  w'ent  into  effect  on  October  1,  1927. 

VENEZUELA 

Public  debt. — In  his  report  for  the  year  1926,  submitted  to 
Congress  of  April  19,  1927,  Sr.  M.  Centeno  Grail,  Minister  of  Finance, 
stated  that  the  public  debt  of  Venezuela  had  been  diminished  by 
7,346,483.50  bolivars  during  1926,  representing  a  total  payment  of 
2,713,812.95  bolivars  for  interest,  5,624,743.30  bolivars  for  amortiza¬ 
tion,  and  107,636.64  bolivars  for  other  expenses,  or  8,446,201.90 
bolivars.  The  existing  debt  of  the  Republic  remains  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

3  per  cent  internal  consolidated  national  debt _  33,  791,  686.  18 

3  per  cent  inscribed  debt _ 2,  098,  652.  50 

3  per  cent  diplomatic  debt,  emission  of  1905 _  44,  276,  380.  00 

3  per  cent  national  debt  for  diplomatic  contracts: 

French  emission,  1897  (Fabiani) _  1,  078,  500.  00 

French  emission,  1902-1904 _  2,  211,  375.  71 

French  emission,  1905  (Plemley) _  2,  986,  375.  70 

Dutch  emission  of  1903 _ _ _  570,000.00 

- -  6,  846,  251.  41 

Total . . . . . .  87,012,790.09 


CHILE 


New  ministry. — A  decree  of  September  29,  1927,  created  the’new 
Ministry  of  Promotion,  composed  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industry  and  Colonization,  and  of  the  General  Bureau  of  High¬ 
ways,  Bridges  and  Rivers.  Senor  Adolfo  Ib&hez  was  appointed  the 
first  minister  of  the  new  portfolio. 

COLOMBIA 

Immigration  law. — The  National  Congress  recently  enacted  a 
law  according  to  which  eveiy  foreigner  arriving  in  Colombia  must 
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have  a  passport  issued  by  the  competent  authorities  of  his  country 
and  visaed  by  a  Colombian  consular  agent.  This  law  also  determines 
what  foreigners  can  be  expelled  from  Colombian  territory  as  unde¬ 
sirable  aliens. 

New  publication  on  Colombia. — An  interesting  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  Trading  Under  the  Laws  of  Colombia,  written  by  Mr.  Joaqufn 
Severa,  chief  of  the  section  of  legal  information  of  the  United  States 
Commerce  Department,  has  just  been  published.  This  pamphlet 
contains  a  complete  description  of  the  legal  requirements  that  must 
be  complied  with  in  order  to  undertake  any  kind  of  commercial 
transactions  in  Colombia.  It  also  includes  very  interesting  data 
relating  to  sales  registrations,  insurance,  accounting,  industrial  laws, 
patents,  trade-marks,  and  banking  legislation. 

CUBA 

New  customs  law. — The  new  customs  law  effecting  changes  in 
import  and  export  duties  went  into  effect  on  October  19,  1927.  It 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  20. 

GUATEMALA 

Constitutional  reforms. — According  to  recent  press  reports  and 
official  information,  changes  and  amplifications  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  Guatemalan  Constitution  have  been  made  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  session  at  the  date  of  writing  in  the  articles  on 
citizenship,  education,  patents  and  copyright,  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press,  property  rights,  right  to  defense  in  case  of  trial,  inviolable 
correspondence,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  disputed 
elections. 

HAITI 

Constitutional  amendments. — The  President  on  October  5, 
1927,  proposed  and  the  Cabinet  adopted  13  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1881  which  were  published  in  Le  Moniieur  of  October  8, 
1927.  They  were  submitted  to  popular  vote  for  ratification  on 
January  10,  1928. 

Bureau  of  State’s  Private  Domain. — A  special  section  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  known  as  the  Bureau  of  the  State’s  Private 
Domain  was  created  by  presidential  decree  and  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet  on  October  10,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
private  property  of  the  Government. 

HONDURAS 

Disapproval  of  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  contract. — The  contract 
which  the  President  signed  with  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  for  the 
taking  over  of  the  railroads  and  further  land  concessions  was  dis¬ 
approved  by  Congress  on  October  5,  1927,  as  being  counter  to  the 
provisions  of  article  149  of  the  Constitution  of  Honduras.  This 
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article  deals  with  the  duties  of  the  President  in  making  contracts. 
The  Bulletin  for  October,  1927,  gave  an  outline  of  the_  proposed 
agreement. 

MEXICO 

Bureau  of  statistics. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  November 
29,  1927,  unanimously  approved  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
President  to  the  act  of  December  30,  1922,  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Statistics. 

The  amendments  in  question  bring  under  the  Bureau  of  National 
Statistics  the  statistical  bureaus  maintained  in  certain  States,  so 
that  in  the  future  the  Bureau  of  National  Statistics  will  be  the  only 
entity  to  compile  official  statistics  on  the  collective  life  of  the  nation. 
This  bureau  will  have  charge  of  the  censuses  of  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  finance  and  other  classifications.  The  law  provides  for  a 
Council  of  Statistics  which  is  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  National  Statistics  and  representatives  from  the  different 
offices  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

NICARAGUA 

Requirements  for  admittance  of  aliens. — The  Minister  of 
Government  recently  issued  a  circular  letter  to  port  officials  and 
chiefs  of  border  Departments  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  country  aliens  would  be  required  to  have  100 
c6rdobas  or  the  equivalent  in  foreign  money  in  their  possession. 
The  other  requirements  of  the  immigration  law  of  1918  must  also  be 
met. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ki*’  TREATIEfS 


HAITI 


International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention. — On  October  3, 
1927,  the  President  of  Haiti  ordered  the  publishing  of  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  same  date  ratifying  and  putting  into  effect 
the  International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention  signed  in  London 
no  July  5,  1912.  {Le  Moniteur,  Port  au  Prince,  October  6,  1927.) 

MEXICO 

Multilateral  treaty  on  relations  with  China. — An  Execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  October  21,  1927,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
November  9,  1927,  promulgated  the  treaty  signed  in  Washington, 
February  6,  1922,  by  accredited  representatives  of  United  States, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  Portugal  for  agreement  on  the  policy  toward  China, 
and  adhered  to  hy  the  Mexican  accredited  diplomatic  representative 
in  Washington  on  January  14,  1927.  This  treaty  was  approved 
by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  September  29,  1927,  and  ratified  by 
Executive  decree  of  October  5,  1927. 

MEXICO-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  to  avoid  and  prevent  conflicts. — On  October  5,  1927, 
President  Calles  signed  an  Executive  decree  ratifying  the  treaty 
signed  by  Mexico  and  other  American  nations  in  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1923,  for  the  avoidance  and  prevention  of  conflicts  between 
American  States.  This  treaty  had  been  previously  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  Senate.  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  November  11,  1927.) 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Extension  of  Mexican-United  States  General  Claims  Com¬ 
mission. — The  convention  extending  two  years  from  August  30, 1927, 
the  term  of  the  Mexican-United  States  Claims  Commission  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments  in  Washington  on  August 
16,  1927,  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  October  5,  1927,  after 
approval  by  the  Mexican  Senate.  {Diario  Oficml,  Mexico,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1927.)  As  this  convention  had  been  ratified  by  the  President 
of  United  States  on  October  8,  1927,  in  pursuance  of  a  Senate  Res¬ 
olution  of  February  17,  1927,  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Wash¬ 
ington  October  12,  1927. 

COLOMBIA-PANAMA 

Delimitation  of  boundaries. — The  Panaman  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission,  composed  of  Engineers  Leopoldo  Arosemena,  Jose  Ramon 
Guizado,  and  Macario  Solis,  was  notified  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  start  work  in  December,  1927,  jointly  with  the  Colombian  Com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Julio  Garz6n  Nieto. 
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School  of  Exact  Sciences. — On  October  21,  1927,  the  comer 
stone  of  the  School  of  Exact  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  rector  of  the 
university,  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  Public  Works, 
other  ofl&cials,  students,  and  many  guests. 
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Bolivian  teachers  visit  Argentina. — Bolivian  teachers  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  School  of  La  Paz  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  early 
in  November.  They  visited  the  Buenos  Aires  school  named  for  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  a  number  of  other  schools,  in  all  of  which 
they  were  graciously  welcomed  by  their  Argentine  colleagues. 

Pan  American  fellowship. — The  Argentine  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  in  America  have  been  notified  of  the  establishment  of  a  fellow¬ 
ship  for  advanced  study  in  the  Institute  of  Pathological  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  graduates  of  other  American 
universities.  The  recipient  will  be  a  prosector  in  the  institute  from 
March  1  to  February  28.  Applications  may  be  made  in  December  of 
each  year,  and  the  fellow  will  be  chosen  by  lot  from  these  names. 

brazil 

Centenary  of  observatory. — The  National  Observatory  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  celebrated  its  centenary  on  October  15  of  last  year. 
Under  its  present  able  director.  Dr.  Henrique  Morize,  the  scientific 
work  of  the  observatory  is  being  ably  carried  forward.  Its  regular 
publications  include  the  Annual,  the  Seismological  Bulletin,  the 
Magnetic  Bulletin,  and  the  Tables  of  Tides,  while  other  occasional 
studies  are  also  issued. 

Brazilian  teachers  at  Columbia  University. — Five  young 
women  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  of  Bello  Horizonte  have  been 
sent  to  study  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  by  the  State 
government  of  Minas  Geraes.  Miss  Ignacia  Guimaraes,  who  had 
previously  studied  at  Teachers  College,  has  received  a  fellowship  for 
this  year. 

chile 

Women  celebrate  educational  anniversary. — The  year  1927 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  decree  issued  by  Senor  Miguel 
Luis  Amunktegui,  when  Minister  of  Education,  by  which  women  were 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Chile  on  a  parity  with  men.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  the  many  women’s  organizations  of 
Santiago  prepared  a  women’s  exposition,  held  in  that  capital  from 
October  2  to  12,  1927,  the  large  attendance  making  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  exposition  open  three  days  longer  than  had  been  intended. 
Sehora  dona  Delia  Matte  de  Izquierdo  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  The  purpose  of  the  exposition  was  to  show  the 
achievements  of  the  Chilean  woman  in  the  many  fields  in  which  she 
is  now  an  active  worker.  A  brief  accoimt  follows: 

As  a  preliminar>-  to  the  exposition,  a  large  mass  meeting  was  held  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women  in  honor  of  the  first  two  women  graduates  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Dr.  Eloisa  Diaz  and  Dr.  Einestina  P^rez.  Both  have  made  contributions  of 
high  quality  to  public  health,  the  former  being  noted  for  her  promotion  of  school 
hygiene  and  the  latter  for  her  active  campaign  against  social  diseases. 
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A  prominent  place  in  the  exposition  was  naturally  taken  by  the  exhibits  of 
schools  for  girls,  both  public  and  private.  In  addition  to  the  examples  of  primary 
work,  drawings,  textiles  woven  by  hand  and  by  machine,  embroidery  and  other 
fine  hand  sewing,  canned  fruit,  cakes,  and  other  products  of  the  cookery  classes 
were  admired  by  the  thousands  of  visitors.  The  most  attractive  feature  presented 
by  the  schools,  however,  consisted  of  a  gymnastic  drill  and  dances  in  which  the 
students  in  the  seven  Santiago  secondary  schools  for  girls  united.  This  novelty 
attracted  so  much  favorable  comment  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  normal  school  exhibits,  which  included  classes  taught 
by  the  Montessori  and  Decroly  methods,  and  of  the  school  dental  clinic,  in  active 
operation,  and  the  training  of  pupils  in  child  care. 

Also  along  educational  lines  was  the  class  of  young  women  who  are  being 
taught  to  operate  machines  for  bookkeeping  and  computation.  It  is  thought  that 
the  wider  use  of  these  machines,  which  have  been  introduced  into  one  of  the 
leading  banks,  will  open  a  new  field  of  activity  for  women. 

Temporary  oflfices  for  sending  mail  and  telegrams  and  for  making  deposits  in 
the  National  Savings  Bank  were  features  of  the  exposition,  all  being  attended  by 
women,  who  are  largely  employed  in  these  services. 

Another  interesting  section  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  a  collection  of 
children’s  books  by  Chilean  women  writers  and  of  instructive  books  for  women. 
The  usefulness  of  this  exhibit  was  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  information 
was  given  as  to  the  libraries  where  these  books  could  be  consulted. 

The  art  division  contained  sculptures,  paintings,  drawings  in  pastel,  batiks, 
decorations  in  velvet,  and  other  works  of  art. 

Under  agriculture  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  beekeeping,  a  special 
hive  invented  by  a  Chilean  woman  being  shown. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  social  service  organizations,  in  which 
women  have  so  long  played  a  prominent  part,  were  well  represented,  both  graph¬ 
ically  and  by  actual  services  in  operation.  The  Social  Service  School,  the  societies 
devoted  to  child  welfare,  the  orphanages  under  the  care  of  various  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  society  giving  lunches  to  poor  children  in  26 
schools,  the  Women’s  Charity  Society,  which  disposes  of  the  work  of  the  poor 
women  in  its  two  homes,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  and  the  Red  Cross  all 
had  most  interesting  exhibits,  more  extended  notice  of  which  is  unfortunately 
prevented  by  lack  of  space. 

Latin  American  University  Congress. — This  congress,  which  at 
first  was  planned  for  the  latter  part  of  1927,  has  been  postponed 
until  March,  1928,  when  many  universities  are  having  vacations,  thus 
making  it  easier  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  professors  and  students. 
The  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago  will  be  the  host  for  this  congress. 

COLOMBIA 

Centenary  of  the  University  of  PopayXn. — In  its  last  session 
the  Senate  of  the  Republic  passed  a  resolution  extending  cordial 
greetings  to  the  University  of  Popay&n  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
centenary  of  its  founding,  and  expressing  its  ardent  hope  that  this 
splendid  institution  will  continue  its  honorable  traditions  of  learning 
and  culture. 

New  rector  of  the  law  school. — To  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pedro  Maria  Carreno,  rector  of  the  National 
Law  and  Political  Science  School,  the  Government  appointed  Dr. 
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Eduardo  Restrepo  Saenz,  a  distinguished  jurist  who  has  occupied 
important  Government  positions. 

COSTA  RICA 

School  gardens  in  Cartago  Province. — Indicative  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  agriculture  by  the  schools 
of  Costa  Rica  is  a  report  submitted  by  the  agricultural  inspector  of 
the  Province  of  Cartago.  The  total  number  of  fields  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  experimental  purposes  represented  an  area  of  32,632  square 
meters  (square  meter  equals  10.26  square  feet),  much  of  which  had 
been  sown  to  several  crops  in  succession.  Home  gardens  under  super¬ 
vision  numbered  2,068,  while  3,305  trees,  the  majority  of  which  were 
fruit  trees,  were  planted. 


CUBA 

School  facts. — The  following  facts  and  figures  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  were  taken  from  the  message  of  the  President  read  before 
Congress  on  November  7,  1927 : 

From  April  4  to  November  7,  funds  were  allowed  for  9  new  elementary  day- 
school  teachers,  3  evening-school  teachers,  10  kindergarten  teachers,  and  five 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  teachers,  making  a  total  of  27  new  cen¬ 
ters  of  elementary  teaching  established  within  six  months. 

During  April,  1927,  there  were  3,702  schoolhouses  open  in  the  Republic  with 
7,110  classes.  During  the  past  school  year  321,821  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  elementary  schools,  of  whom  243,528  were  white  and  78,293  were 
negro;  157,288  boys  and  174,533  girls.  The  enrollment  is  as  follows,  by  grades: 
Kindergarten,  15,411:  first  grade,  138,712;  second  grade,  74,719;  third  grade, 
46,453;  fourth  grade,  28,685;  fifth  grade,  10,929;  and  sixth  grade,  6,930. 

Education  of  retarded  children. — The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  appointed  a  commission  to  plan  the  organization  of 
instruction  for  backward  children  now  attending  the  public  schools, 
and  also  the  special  training  necessary  for  teachers  of  backward  chil¬ 
dren.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Agricultural  course  in  schools. — Due  to  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  agriculture  will  be  taught  in  all 
public  schools,  the  theoretical  work  to  be  supplemented  by  visits  to 
the  Government  agricultural  stations.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington.) 

Agricultural  training  in  secondary  schools. — According  to  a 
recent  law  all  fourth-year  secondary-school  students  must  take  a 
course  in  elements  of  agriculture,  to  be  given  in  schools  annexed  to 
the  provincial  institutes  of  secondary  education.  The  students  of 
the  Secondary  School  of  Habana  will  receive  instruction  from  one  of 
their  own  professors. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Practical  courses  for  teachers. — The  General  Superintendent 
of  Education  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  planning  to  institute 
practical  courses  for  teachers  on  Saturdays.  These  courses  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  model  lessons. 

ECUADOR 

Vocational  school  for  girls. — As  already  announced,  a  new 
vocational  school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class,  given  by  Senorita  Rosa 
Perez  Pallares,  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Quito.  The  investment  in 
the  new  school,  including  that  for  equipment,  is  estimated  at  more 
than  200,000  sucres. 

GUATEMALA 

Uruguayan  school  named  for  Guatemala. — On  September  15, 
1927,  formal  ceremonies  marking  the  rededication  and  renaming  of 
a  primary  school  in  Montevideo  for  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  took 
place  in  that  city,  an  important  part  of  the  program  being  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  of  a  Guate¬ 
malan  flag  and  bronze  plaque  containing  the  name  of  the  school. 
Some  years  ago  with  a  similar  ceremony  one  of  the  normal  schools 
in  Guatemala  City  was  named  for  Uruguay. 

Creation  of  national  university. — In  accordance  with  an 
executive  decree  of  September  28,  1927,  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  on  January  15,  1928,  are  being  worked  out 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  deans  of  the  various  schools 
which  will  form  the  university. 


HAITI 

Industrial  schools. — The  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver’s 
report  for  October,  1927,  gives  the  following  information  on  industrial 
schools : 

In  the  J.  B.  Damier  Industrial  School  the  linotype  machine  has  been  installed 
in  the  print  shop.  Five  hundred  copies  of  the  Medical  Society  Bulletin  were 
printed  and  1,000  copies  of  the  Public  Works  Service  report  were  bound,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  monthly  printing.  An  order  of  medicine  cabinets  is  being 
completed  by  the  boys,  whose  number  is  now  325,  as  many  as  the  school  can 
accommodate. 

The  Elie  Dubois  School  for  Girls  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  175  girls  who 
are  being  taught  sewing  in  addition  to  regular  school  subjects. 

The  St.  Marc  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  completed  so  as  to  open  officially 
on  November  6.  Construction  material  has  arrived  for  the  J4r6mie  and  Cap- 
Haitien  Industrial  Schools,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  by  February 
1,  1928. 

The  Gonalves  Industrial  School  this  year  has  nearly  200  pupils  who  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  automobile  repair  shop  and  other  classes.  The  evening  classes 
in  this  school  have  a  large  attendance,  the  subjects  taught  being  English,  French, 
shorthand,  and  typewriting. 
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Agricultural  schools. — Visits  were  made  during  October  by 
the  Director  and  his  assistant  to  the  agricultural  schools  in  the 
districts  of  J4r4mie  and  Cayes  to  supervise  preparations  for  planting 
and  to  interview  the  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  getting  a  good 
attendance  at  the  schools.  Supplies  and  tools  have  been  sent  to 
most  of  the  schools  in  operation,  while  new  sites  were  chosen  at 
Previll4,  Berthelot,  Corail,  Dame-Marie,  and  Anse-d’Hainault. 
The  present  school  year  was  opened  with  65  teachers,  46  schools, 
and  3,200  pupils.  (Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver.) 

HONDURAS 

Telegraph  School. — In  the  report  of  the  Director  General  of 
National  Telegraph  and  Telephone  System  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
are  given  the  following  facts  on  the  Telegraph  School : 

Due  to  the  fact  that  few  competent  telegraph  operators  were  to  be  had  or 
retained  in  the  service  it  was  decided  to  establish  apprenticeships  for  training 
in  local  offices  20  students  from  the  various  departments.  There  is  also  a  school 
in  the  central  office  with  30  students  enrolled,  of  whom  13  are  young  men  and  17 
girls.  The  curriculum  includes  Spanish,  arithmetic,  English,  writing,  typing 
and  stenography,  telegraph  training,  and  telegraph  laws  and  regulations. 

MEXICO 

Education  Week. — At  the  end  of  the  1927  school  year.  School 
Week  was  celebrated  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  between 
November  21-26,  inclusive.  The  following  program  was  carried  out: 
Monday,  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  Day;  Tuesday,  Intellectual 
Education  Day;  Wednesday,  Economic  Education  Day;  Thursday, 
Domestic  Education  Day;  Friday,  Civic  Education  Day;  and  Satur¬ 
day,  Moral  Education  Day.  All  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
District  participated  in  the  program  of  Education  Week,  parents  and 
friends  attending  the  various  exercises  held.  Both  parents  and  school 
authorities  were  pleased  with  the  success  of  Education  Week  and 
plan  next  year  to  carry  out  a  similar  program  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

Library  statistics. — From  September,  1926,  to  August,  1927, 
580  new  public  libraries  were  established,  and  471  of  the  libraries 
founded  tbe  previous  year  were  enlarged;  3,312  volumes  of  Mexican 
books  were  distributed  among  foreign  countries. 

Dentistry  Week. — The  governing  board,  faculty,  and  students 
of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
organized  a  “Dentistry  Week,”  from  September  26  to  October  1. 
A  program  was  arranged  for  every  afternoon,  which  included  lectures 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  practical  demonstrations  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  other  dentists,  and  talks  by  dental  students  at  the 
penal  and  charity  institutions  of  the  city. 
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Campaign  for  cleanliness. — The  Department  of  Rural  Education 
is  launching:  a  cleanliness  campaign.  A  club  will  be  formed  among 
the  12  pupils  of  a  rural  school  who  have  dressed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  cleanliness  during  a  trial  period  of  two  weeks.  The  members 
of  the  club  can  wear  an  insignia  of  the  national  colors,  and  can  elect 
their  officers  and  future  members.  The  hygiene  committee,  to  be 
changed  every  month,  is  composed  of  10  members  who  have  charge 
of  the  inspection  of  the  pupils,  care  of  the  books,  furniture,  school 
building,  and  yard.  The  committee  will  cooperate  with  the  citizens 
in  cleaning  neighboring  streets  and  will  arrange  entertainments  to 
raise  money  to  purchase  soap,  toothbrushes,  etc.,  for  needy  pupils. 
When  the  hygienic  conditions  are  satisfactory  the  school  will  be 
given  a  white  banner,  to  he  hoisted  for  the  first  time  at  a  celebration 
to  which  the  neighboring  schools  are  invited. 

NICARAGUA 

Geographical  and  Historical  Society. — The  recently  estab¬ 
lished  Geographical  and  Historical  Society  of  Leon  has  prepared  the 
statutes  for  a  national  society  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  to  preserve 
the  national  archives,  prepare  a  general  official  map  of  the  country, 
establish  libraries,  reorganize  the  geographical  and  historical  sections 
of  the  National  Library  and  aid  in  the  publication  of  books  on 
on  national  geography  and  history,  as  well  as  other  similar  matter. 

Lectures  on  regional  music. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  engaged  Senor  Luis  A.  Delgadillo  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  regional  music  in  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  in  the  Normal 
School  for  Women  in  Managua. 

PANAMA 

School  physical  drill.— On  November  4,  1927,  the  Normal 
School  of  Panama  City  organized  as  part  of  the  Independence  Day 
celebrations  a  competitive  physical  culture  drill  by  five  elementary 
public  schools  of  the  capital.  The  entertainment,  which  was  given 
in  the  National  Theater,  was  accompanied  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
National  Band,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  parents  and  other 
guests  in  the  audience. 

PARAGUAY 

School  expenditures. — According  to  information  published  in 
El  Diario,  Asuncion,  of  October  6,  1927,  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings  in  Paraguay  for  the 
year  1926-27  were  1,293,298  pesos,  106,702  pesos  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  the  budget. 

Medical  fellowship. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree  of  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  1927,  Dr.  Arnado  Riquelme  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to 
pursue  further  study  abroad.  Doctor  Riquelme  has  the  distinction 
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of  having  made  the  highest  averages  in  scholarship  of  any  student 
in  the  medical  school  during  the  past  academic  year. 

PERU 

National  Institute  of  Social  Medicine. — In  connection  with 
the  VIII  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  held  in  Lima,  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Medicine  was  formally  opened  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1927.  The  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  made  the  opening 
address,  in  which  he  said,  in  part: 

To-(lay  Peru  brings  a  mwiest  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  universal 
ideal — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  enjoy  long,  prosperous,  and  happy 
lives.  The  School  of  Medicine  of  Lima  upon  the  occasion  of  the  ojiening  of  this 
new  branch  sends  a  fraternal  greeting  to  all  other  sanitary  institutions,  mention¬ 
ing  especially  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  have 
contributed  most  to  general  welfare.  The  National  Institute  of  Social  Medicine 
will  be  the  training  school  for  professional  sanitarians  and  hygienists. 

Indian  schools. — The  press  reports  that  20  new  Indian  schools 
are  to  be  established  in  the  Province  of  Chucuico  for  the  benefit  of 
the  illiterate  indigenes. 

Book  Day. — On  November  10,  1927,  Book  Day  was  celebrated  in 
Lima  with  the  collection  of  funds  for  school  libraries.  There  are 
now  500  school  libraries  functioning  in  the  Republic.  These  will  be 
enlarged  and  others  established  with  the  funds  collected. 

Industrial  school  for  boys. — The  Boys’  Industrial  School  of 
Lima  is  nearing  completion,  the  building  being  constructed  at  the 
order  of  the  Government  by  the  Foundation  Co. 

United  States  ambassador  receives  honorary  degree. — Dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  pleasure  trip  through  the  southern  Provinces  of  Peru, 
His  E.xcellency  William  Miller  Collier,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  in  Chile,  received  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree  from  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Political  and  Economic  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Arequipa. 

URUGUAY 

Second  annual  art  exhibit. — The  second  annual  exhibition  of 
free  artists  was  opened  in  Montevideo  on  October  12,  1927,  with  an 
unusually  representative  collection  of  pictures  submitted  by  many 
of  the  best-known  Uruguayan  artists.  Prizes  were  awarded  pictures 
in  each  class,  including  portraits  in  pastels  and  oils,  landscapes,  and 
marine  studies,  a  special  prize  being  given  to  the  most  popular 
picture  of  the  exhibition. 

University  interchange. — In  a  Peruvian  review  Senor  Oscar 
Cosco  Montalvo  says:  “The  interchange  of  teachers  and  students 
between  Ai^entina  and  Uruguay  has  been  very  successful  the 
past  year.  The  Argentine  professors  Alfredo  L.  Palacios,  Floren- 
tino  V.  Sanguinetti,  Arturo  Orzabal  Quintana,  and  Carlos  Sanchez 
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Viamonte  taught  at  the  University  of  Uruguay,  and  several  Uru¬ 
guayan  professors  and  students  were  received  at  the  Argentine 
University. 

“Because  of  the  success  of  this  interchange,  an  international  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed  with  sections  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Bolivia,  while  branches  are  being  organized  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.” 

Educational  encyclopedia. — The  supervisor  of  primary  and 
normal  education  has  begun  to  publish  the  Educational  Encyclopedia, 
a  review  which  will  bring  foreign  educational  movements  before 
Uruguayan  educators.  The  first  number  contains  interesting  con¬ 
tributions  by  E.  Duvillard,  A.  Hertz,  E.  Brandt,  John  Dewey, 
Gustav’o  Wyneken,  and  others. 

VENEZUELA 

Contribution  of  Uruguayan  books. — Announcement  was  made 
in  October,  1927,  of  the  receipt  of  305  works  by  Uruguayan  authors 
sent  to  the  Venezuelan  National  Library  in  Caracas  by  resolution  of 
the  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  These  works,  by 
such  well-known  authors  as  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  Jos6  Enrique 
Rod6,  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Carlos  Reyes,  V.  A.  Salaverri,  and 
Carlos  Roxlo,  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  National 
Library. 

University  registratio.n. — Reports  state  that  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  University  for  the  academic  year  1927-28  is  376, 
divided  among  the  different  schools  as  follows:  School  of  Dentistry, 
13;  School  of  Pharmacy,  13;  School  of  Political  Science,  118;  School 
of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  67;  Medical  School,  154;  and 
special  diplomatic  course,  11.  Foreign  students  number  4,  represent¬ 
ing  Spain,  Colombia,  and  England. 


BOLIVIA 


Safety  devices. — A  recent  E.xecutive  decree  concerning  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  labor  provides  that  building  contractors  and  managers  of 
mines,  electric  plants,  factories,  and  storehouses  for  e.xplosives,  shall 
submit  to  the  Department  of  Labor  a  list  of  safety  devices  used  in  their 
respective  plants  for  the  protection  of  their  workers.  Furthermore, 
reports  on  sanitation,  ventilation,  bathing  facilities,  and  first  aid 
must  be  submitted  to  the  same  department. 
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Sanitary  Mission  for  Yungas. — The  Sanitary  Mission  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Yungas 
district  of  the  Department  of  La  Paz  plans  to  make  the  following 
studies  in  carrying  out  its  work : 

1.  To  determine  the  total  percentage  of  native  population  of  that  district,  and 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  highlands. 

2.  To  check  up  the  increase  in  the  last  20  years  of  settlers  and  tenants  on  each 
farm  and  in  towns,  and  to  determine  tlie  causes  of  the  increase  or  reduction  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  farmers  and  of  the  population  in  general. 

3.  To  investigate  the  actual  death  rate  per  thou.sand  inhabitants. 

4.  To  prepare  statistics  on  the  diseases  causing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths. 

5.  To  determine  the  sections  where  certain  diseases  are  most  prevalent  and 
take  the  corresponding  measures  for  the  eradication  of  tho.se  diseases. 

6.  To  prepare  regulations  for  the  various  municipalities  to  enforce  in  their 
respective  districts. 

BRAZIL 

Port  and  railway  workers’  pensions. — By  decrees  Nos.  17940 
and  17941,  regulations  on  port  and  railway  workers’  pensions  were 
issued  under  Act  No.  5109  of  December  20,  1926,  which  amplified 
the  previous  law  on  pensions.  The  two  recent  decrees,  which  are 
identical  in  many  of  their  provisions,  require  contributions  toward 
the  pension  fund  of  3  per  cent  of  the  workers’  monthly  wage;  Ij^  per 
cent  of  the  employers’  gross  receipts;  a  2  per  cent  increase  in  dock  or 
railway  rates;  and  other  payments.  The  worker  has  a  right  to  retire¬ 
ment  on  a  pension  at  the  age  of  55  after  completing  from  20  to  30 
years  of  service,  or  to  an  invalidity  pension  after  five  years’  service. 
His  next  of  kin  will  receive  a  pension  after  the  worker’s  decease 
provided  he  has  been  retired  or  has  been  employed  more  than  five 
years,  or  a  cash  payment  in  case  he  has  been  employed  less  than  five 
years.  If  a  worker  who  has  been  employed  more  than  five  years  is 
totally  and  permanently  incapacitated  through  an  industrial  acci¬ 
dent,  he  has  a  right  to  an  invalidity  pension  as  well  as  to  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  industrial  accident  act.  The  National  Council  of 
Labor  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  both  sets  of  regulations. 

• 

CUBA 

Labor  accidents. — According  to  the  latest  official  statistics  labor 
accidents  in  Cuba  are  relatively  few.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
labor  accidents  during  the  past  year  was  0.32  per  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  0.15  per  1,000  of  the  75,298  workmen  insured  by  the  companies 
handling  labor  accident  compensation.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Workmen’s  Union. — The  Workmen’s  Union  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  was  established  on  October  30,  1927.  This  union  will 
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devote  all  its  activities  to  the  improvement  of  the  working  class  by 
means  of  education. 

GUATEMALA 

Organization  of  federation  of  labor. — Statutes  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Federation  of  Labor  with  its  seat  in  Guatemala  City  were 
approved  on  October  5,  1927,  being  printed  in  El  Guatemalteco  of 
October  18,  1927. 

PERU 

Employees’  federation. — The  Confederation  of  Employees  of 
Lima  and  Callao  and  six  federations  of  employees  from  the  Provinces 
met  in  Lima  on  October  15,  1927.  The  Confederation  of  Lima  and 
Callao  includes  the  organizations  of  the  commercial  clerks,  bank 
employees,  railway  employees,  graduates  of  the  International  Account¬ 
ing  Academy,  employees  of  the  associated  electric  companies,  post- 
office  employees,  the  cultural  society  of  commercial  employees, 
maritime  employees,  general  association  of  employees  of  Callao,  and 
the  cultural  association  of  commercial  employees.  President  Leguia 
attended  the  opening  meeting  and  addressed  the  gathering  in  terms 
of  cordial  interest  and  encouragement  of  orderly  and  constructive 
labor  organization. 


ARGENTINA 


First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress. — The  press 
reported  the  meeting  of  the  First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress 
in  the  city  of  C6rdoba  from  October  10  to  15,  1927.  This  congress 
was  one  of  the  principal  events  with  which  the  University  of  C6rdoba 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  A  brief  account 
follows : 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  foreign  delegations  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Chile,  Cuba,  France,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay 
sat  on  the  platform  with  other  distinguished  guests.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Doctor  Cafferata,  of  Argentina,  president  of  the  Congress,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  after  which  came  speeches  from 
representatives  of  the  foreign  delegations.  Among  the  most  notable  delegates 
were  Doctor  Negr6,  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  the  Italian  scientists 
Doctors  Sanarelli  and  Carpi,  of  Milan. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  made  by  the  Congress  in  its 
closing  session  was  as  follows;  As  tuberculosis,  because  of  its  complication  with 
economic,  hygienic,  and  social  conditions,  is  really  a  matter  for  governmental 
control,  all  governments  should  form  commissions  to  centralize  their  antituberou- 
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losis  work  and  to  study  the  questions  of  aid  and  prevention;  also  all  nations 
should  pass  laws  encouraging  the  construction  of  sanitary  dwellings,  restricting 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  establishing  health  and  safety  requirements  in 
working  conditions,  limiting  the  working  da}',  fixing  the  price  and  quality  of 
prime  necessities,  and  requesting  governments  to  prevent  would-be  emigrants  who 
are  tubercular  or  pretubercular  from  leaving  their  ow'n  country.  Also  recom¬ 
mendations  were  passed  that  exchange  be  made  through  diplomatic  channels  of 
statistics,  publications,  and  information  on  tuberculosis,  and  that  obligatory  in¬ 
struction  in  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  be  given  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Another  recommendation  urged  governments  to  include 
the  visiting  nurse  in  the  school  medical  service  and  to  train  in  special  schools 
normal  graduate  teachers  for  this  work,  which  tends  to  prevent  tuberculosis  in 
children. 

In  his  closing  address  Doctor  Cafferata  expressed  the  hope  that  scientists  of  all 
nations  would  cooperate  to  fight  tuberculosis  and  that  a  cure  for  it  would  be  found 
before  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress.  Tributes  were  paid  to  the  Calmette 
Institute,  a  part  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Oswaldo  Cruz,  founder  of  the  institute  of  that  name  in  Brazil. 

Third  International  Feminist  Congress. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Argentine  Women’s  Club,  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  it  was  decided 
to  call  the  Third  International  Feminist  Congress  to  meet  next 
November  in  the  capital  of  Argentina  to  consider  questions  related 
to  women’s  rights.  While  women’s  organizations  of  all  countries 
will  be  invited,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  insure  the  presence  of 
delegations  from  the  countries  of  the  American  continent  and  Europe. 
A  program  involving  seven  main  divisions  has  been  planned,  as 
follows:  Sociology,  hygiene  (including  narcotic  drugs,  eugenics,  and 
child  welfare),  legislation  dealing  with  various  questions  which  affect 
women;  and  education,  letters,  industry,  and  the  arts.  The  president 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  Congress  is  Senora  dona  Elvira 
Rawson  de  Dellepiane. 

Braille  printing  press  installed  in  library. — In  the  Argentine 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  Buenos  Aires  a  Braille  printing  press  has 
recently  been  installed,  the  ceremony  of  its  inauguration  being 
attended  by  the  President  and  Senora  de  Alvear  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction.  This  new  machine  will  not  only 
be  used  to  print  books  for  the  blind,  but  also  to  print  the  magazine 
“Toward  the  Light,’’  which  is  published  by  the  library  in  question. 

BRAZIL 

Children’s  Day  in  Brazil. — The  October  12,  1927,  issue  of  the 
Jornal  do  Brasil,  one  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  leading  dailies,  is  notable 
for  its  22-page  supplement  devoted  to  child  welfare,  the  first  supple¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  which  members  of  the  Bulletin  staff  recall 
to  have  seen  in  their  reading  of  newspapers  from  the  21  Pan  American 
countries.  Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in  this  edition  for 
Columbus  Day,  known  in  Latin  American  countries  as  the  Day  of 
the  (Iberian)  Race,  is  one  tracing  the  history  of  Children’s  Day  in 
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lirazil.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho, 
the  apostle  of  child  welfare  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  w'ho  in  1899  started 
his  campaign  for  that  purpose.  In  connection  with  the  Institute 
for  the  Protection  and  Assistance  of  Children,  which  Dr.  Moncorvo 
Filho  has  long  directed,  there  came  into  being  a  women’s  auxiliary, 
which,  on  every  Christmas  Day,  and  sometimes  on  New  Year’s  and 
Epiphany  as  well,  has  had  the  custom  of  giving  a  great  dinner  and 
toys  to  thousands  of  poor  children.  This  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho  made 
the  occasion  for  starting,  in  1901,  a  better  babies  contest,  in  which 
awards  were  made  by  a  jury  of  physicians  to  the  healthiest  babies. 
All  contestants  were  required  to  be  breast-fed.  These  contests, 
which  became  semiannual,  were  imitated  in  other  Brazilian  cities 
and  in  foreign  countries  as  well.  Later  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
made  them  official,  and  the  First  Brazilian  Child  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  1922,  adopted  the  idea  for  the  whole  country,  choosing 
October  12  as  the  day  for  their  celebration. 

Other  noteworthy  articles  in  the  child  welfare  supplement  treat  of 
the  children’s  court  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  children’s  hospitals,  institu¬ 
tional  care,  schools,  books  for  children,  scouting,  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  nutrition,  sun  baths,  physical  education,  and  the  care  of 
blind  children. 

CHILE 

Women  celebrate  educational  anniversary. — See  page  204. 

Sea  air  for  pretuberculous  children. — The  Santiago  Rotary 
Club  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  to  raise  funds  for  sending  1,500 
children  a  year  in  groups  of  100  to  spend  25  days  at  a  sanitarium 
in  Cartagena,  where  they  can  be  benefited  by  sea  air,  sunshine,  and 
baths.  Physicians  belonging  to  the  Rotary  Club  will  choose  those 
most  in  need  of  this  vacation,  prescribing  special  treatment  when 
necessary. 

COLOMBIA 

Institutions  for  persons  suffering  special  physical  dis¬ 
ability. — During  its  last  sessions  the  National  Congress  passed  a 
bill  promoting  the  work  of  the  institute  for  the  blind  in  Bogota,  the 
institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Antioquia,  and  the  institute  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Cundinamarca.  The  law'  provides  for  the 
construction  of  an  adequate  building  for  the  first  of  these  institutions, 
and  to  all  it  grants  special  privileges  regarding  communication  and 
transportation  facilities.  It  also  provides  that  tw’o  Colombians  be 
sent  to  other  countries  to  study  methods  for  the  education  of  the 
abnormal.  Each  department  of  the  country  will  have  a  right  to 
five  scholarships  in  the  institution  of  Bogota. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Activities  of  clinic. — According  to  a  report  made  by  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  antisyphilitic  clinic  in  San  Jos4  for  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  1927,  227  new  patients  have  been  e.xamined, 
and  all,  with  the  few  exceptions  who  were  found  not  to  be  suffering 
from  the  disease,  treated  by  the  institution,  5,295  injections  and  347 
prescriptions  having  been  given. 

CCBA 

Mothers  and  Children’s  Day. — On  December  11,  1927,  Mothers 
and  Children’s  Day  was  celebrated  with  the  award  of  prizes  to  the 
winners  in  the  child-welfare  competitions  organized  annually  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  President  Machado  awarded  the  prizes  to 
the  healthiest  children  judged  in  several  classes  according  to  age, 
the  delegates  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress 
being  present  at  the  ceremony. 

These  child-welfare  competitions  have  been  successfully  celebrated 
in  C’uba  for  a  number  of  years,  all  social  classes  taking  much  interest 
in  them.  Local  contests  are  organized  in  the  various  Provinces,  the 
winners  in  which  compete  for  the  national  prizes  of  $500,  $300,  and 
$200  for  babies,  and  smaller  amounts  for  older  children.  Special 
prizes  are  also  offered  by  the  city  of  Habana  to  residents  of  the 
capital. 

Medical  press  conoress. — On  December  5  and  6,  1927,  the  Sixth 
Medical  Press  Congress  was  held  in  Habana  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Charity. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  Red  Cross. — The  machinery  for  the  Pasteurization 
of  milk  purchased  by  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  in  the  United 
States  through  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  set  up  in  Quito 
and  will  be  operated  as  soon  as  a  suflicient  supply  of  bottles  is 
received.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  and  installation  was  15,000 
sucres.  The  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross,  which  desires  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  especially  that  of  children,  in  every  way  possible, 
has  chosen  the  supply  of  safe  milk  as  one  very  practical  and  bene¬ 
ficial  means  toward  its  objective. 

New  hospitals  for  children. — On  October  13  last,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Child  Welfare  Society,  a  new  hospital  for  children  w’as 
opened  in  Guayaquil.  The  spacious  building,  located  in  an  out¬ 
lying  section  of  the  city,  is  a  civic  asset,  and  will  be  of  especial  benefit 
to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Two  philanthropic  residents  of  Quito,  Senor  Hector  Vaca  and  his 
wife,  Senora  Dolores  Ortiz  de  Vaca,  have  given  the  sum  of  250,000 
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sucres  to  erect  a  hospital  for  children  in  Quito.  The  site,  next  to  the 
Civil  Hospital,  has  been  granted  free  of  charge  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

GUATEMALA 

Study  of  European  sanitary  institutions. — A  study  of  the 
sanitary  institutions  of  France  and  other  European  countries  is  to 
be  made  for  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health  by  Dr.  J.  Espaini- 
nondas  Quintana,  who  was  commissioned  by  an  e.xecutive  decree 
of  October  1,  1927. 

Motion-picture  censorship. — As  a  measure  to  alleviate  the 
unfortunate  social  influence  of  certain  motion  pictures,  all  children 
under  14  years  of  age  have  been  forbidden  by  an  official  decree  of 
October  6,  1927,  to  attend  any  film  attraction  not  approved  by  a 
censor. 

HAITI 

Hospital  statistics. — During  October,  1927,  the  total  admissions 
to  hospitals  for  all  causes  were  595;  discharges  of  patients,  604; 
deaths  in  hospitals,  69;  outpatients  including  those  in  rural  clinics, 
74,667;  number  of  rural  clinics,  323;  major  operations,  133;  minor 
operations,  408;  X-ray  examinations,  29;  Kahn  and  Wassermann 
tests,  1,046;  and  injections  for  treponematosis  (neosalvarsan,  bismuth), 
43,059.  {Report  oj  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver.) 

HONDURAS 

Fight  against  malaria. — Dr.  Daniel  Malloy,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  is  directing  public  health  work  in  Honduras,  has 
undertaken  a  vigorous  campaign  against  malaria.  This  disease  has 
been  so  prevalent  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  public.  For  this  purpose  a  motion  picture  dealing 
with  malaria  and  malaria-transmitting  mosquitoes  has  been  exhib¬ 
ited,  and  a  full  page  devoted  to  pictures  and  descriptions  of  anti¬ 
malaria  methods  in  one  of  the  Tegucigalpa  dailies. 

Second  better  babies’  contest. — The  second  municipal  contest 
for  breast-fed  babies  was  held  in  September  by  the  city  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  a  number  of  very  fine  infants  winning  prizes.  These  compe¬ 
titions  are  part  of  the  campaign  of  child  welfare  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

MEXICO 

Public  dormitory  for  boys. — On  November  4,  1927,  the  first 
public  dormitory  for  boys  was  opened  by  the  public  charities  of  the 
Federal  District  of  Mexico.  The  building  has  three  large  dormi¬ 
tories  w'ith  a  total  capacity  of  120  beds,  the  furniture  having  been 
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constructed  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Orphans.  Among  other 
rooms  in  the  new  building  are  a  library,  playrooms,  gymnasium,  a 
motion-picture  hall  where  daily  educational  and  patriotic  pictures 
are  shown,  a  laundry,  shower  baths,  disinfection  room,  and  a  barber 
shop.  Boys  who  go  to  the  dormitory  will  be  furnished  with  a  supper 
at  night  and  breakfast  in  the  morning.  President  Calles  gave  a 
public  site  for  this  dormitory  to  the  Department  of  Public  Charity. 

Federation  of  Mothers’  Clubs. — A  Federation  of  Mothers’ 
Clubs  has  recently  been  formed  in  Me.xico  City  which  includes  most 
of  the  mothers’  associations  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  capital. 
This  association  is  attempting  to  do  more  than  bring  the  teachers  and 
parents  together  for  cooperation  in  benefiting  the  child;  it  hopes  to 
carry  out  a  campaign  of  social  welfare  which  will  reach  through  all 
classes  of  society,  to  organize  entertainments  of  cultural  value,  and 
to  combat  vice  and  evils  incident  to  poverty  and  crowded  conditions. 

NICARAGUA 

Venereal-disease  clinics. — In  the  city  of  Granada  a  venereal- 
disease  hospital  for  women  has  been  established  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Charity  Commission.  It  is  receiving  assistance  from  the  General 
Department  of  Health. 

The  Section  of  Preventive  Medicine  of  the  Government  proposes 
to  establish  venereal-disease  clinics  for  men  in  each  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals.  These  clinics  will  be  supported  in  part  by  the 
municipalities  and  in  part  by  the  local  boards  of  charity. 

PANAMA 

Boys’  week. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Panama  recently  held  the 
annual  Boys’  Week  planned  by  that  organization.  The  program 
began  on  November  20  with  Church  Day,  followed  by  Industries 
Day,  School  Day,  Civic  Day,  Athletic  Day,  Girls’  Day,  and  Parade 
Day. 

General  campaign  for  malaria  eradication. — The  press 
reports  that  the  first  systematic  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  ma¬ 
laria  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  well  under  way.  The  work  is 
being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Sanitation  Division  of 
the  Government,  whose  chief  is  Eduardo  Icaza,  jr.,  a  Panaman  gradu¬ 
ate  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  scholarship  of  a  special  course  in 
sanitation.  He  has  the  advice  of  experts  of  the  International  Health 
Board.  The  work  includes  the  control  of  water  supply,  sewerage 
and  drainage  systems,  and  the  sanitary  phase  of  construction  work 
in  reference  to  schools  and  other  Government  buildings.  Sanita¬ 
tion  in  Aguadulce  is  being  paid  for  in  part  by  the  municipality  and 
in  part  by  the  Government,  while  the  municipality  of  David  has 
also  decided  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  similar  work. 
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PARAGUAY 

Enlargement  of  prison  workshops. — The  expenditure  of  the  sum 
of  23,298  pesos  for  the  enlargement  of  prison  workshops  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Government  on  October  25,  1927.  The  work  in  these 
shops,  which  was  but  recently  started,  includes  shoemaking,  carpentry, 
saddlery,  and  bookbinding,  and  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  the  prisoners  an  occupation  for  which  they  receive  wages. 

PERU 

Municipal  sanitary  regulations. — The  mayor  of  Rimac  munici¬ 
pality,  within  which  Lima  is  situated,  issued  a  regulation  in  the  middle 
of  November  providing  that  all  tenement  houses  be  provided  with 
a  certain  number  of  common  shower  baths  within  30  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  order.  Property  owners  not  providing  the  required 
baths  are  to  be  fined  50  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  which  will  be  carried  out  by  the  municipality. 

Garbage-incineration  plant. — On  October  23,  1927,  the  munici¬ 
pal  garbage-incineration  plant  was  formally  opened.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rfmac  River  near  Monserrate,  so  that  the 
ashes  may  be  turneck  into  the  river.  The  present  plant,  which  con¬ 
sumes  60  tons  of  garbage  a  day,  can  have  its  capacity  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  another  furnace  in  the  three-story  reinforced  concrete 
structure.  The  cost  of  the  incinerator  was  30,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

National  Institute  op  Social  Medicine. — See  page  210. 

URUGUAY 

Antituberculosis  dispensary. — Efforts  of  Dr.  Jos6  Martiren4, 
Director  General  of  Public  Assistance,  to  establish  an  official  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  dispensary  in  which  systematic  antituberculosis  vaccina¬ 
tion  might  be  practiced,  were  given  definite  realization  when  the 
Calmette  Dispensary  was  opened  in  Montevideo  on  November  10, 
1927.  This  dispensary,  which  has  laboratory  facilities  to  produce 
the  vaccine,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

New  hospitals. — On  October  30,  1927,  official  opening  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  hospital  of  San  Ramon.  Occupying  a  whole  square, 
this  new  and  well-equipped  hospital  is  composed  of  a  group  of  three 
buildings,  containing  wards,  an  operating  room,  a  treatment  room, 
pharmacy,  offices,  kitchen,  dispensary,  morgue,  and  storehouse. 
Information  has  been  received  that  a  hospital  has  also  been  opened 
in  Treinta  y  Tres,  where  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  dispensary 
formerly  in  use. 

Free  child-health  course. — According  to  La  Manana,  Monte¬ 
video,  November  6,  1927,  such  great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
lectures  of  the  free  course  in  child  hygiene  given  in  the  clinic  of  the 
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Pereyra-Rossel  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Luis  Morquio 
that  they  are  to  be  continued.  Doctor  Morquio,  one  of  the  leading 
Latin  American  pediatricians,  is  head  of  the  International  American 
Institute  for  Child  Welfare  in  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Quarterly  hospital  report. — According  to  statistics  printed  in 
the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  October  18,  1927,  7,102  patients  were  treated  in 
the  58  Government  hospitals  throughout  the  Republic  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1927  at  an  expenditure  for  the  quarter  of  670,271 
bolivars. 

Activities  of  Sim6n  RodrIguez  Institute. — The  infant  mortality 
among  children  registered  in  the  Sim6n  Rodriguez  Institute,  Caracas, 
during  1925,  1926,  and  up  to  June  12,  1927,  was  approximately 
7.20  per  cent.  Of  2,486  children  under  2  years  of  age,  181  died  within 
the  time  named.  Through  a  bureau  of  nurses,  a  dining  room  in 
which  meals  are  served  free  to  mothers,  a  milk  station  for  children 
under  18  months  of  age,  and  medical  service  by  specialists  in  diseases 
of  children  less  than  2  years  of  age,  the  institute  is  carrying  on  a 
beneficent  work  which  should  materially  decrease  the  rate.  At 
the  present  time  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  opening  of  a  section 
for  the  hospitalization  of  children  too  ill  to  be  properly  cared  for  at 
home. 


BOLIVIA 


News  bure.^u. — The  prefects  of  the  various  Departments  have 
been  notified  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  that  daily  news  items 
will  be  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Government  relating  to  all  branches 
of  Government  activities — political,  administrative,  military,  social, 
etc.  The  idea  of  this  service  is  to  bring  into  closer  contact  and  un¬ 
derstanding  all  the  different  capitals  of  Departments. 

National  art  exhibit. — Last  October  two  very  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  paintings  by  national  artists  were  held  in  La  Paz.  One  was 
composed  of  the  works  of  Henry  Sen4  and  Jos4  Malanca,  while  the 
other  was  the  first  salon  of  national  artists. 

CHILE 

Colonial  art. — A  permanent  e.xhibition  of  colonial  furnishings 
and  other  beautiful  antiques  was  recently  opened  in  a  fine  old  colonial 
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house  in  Santiago.  Three  thousand  persons  visited  the  exhibit  the 
first  day,  and  it  is  expected  that  henceforth  tourists  will  not  want  to 
miss  this  interesting  display. 


COSTA  RICA 

N.\tional  musical  competition. — According  to  the  Diario  de 
Coda  Rica,  San  Jos6,  of  October  28,  1927,  plans  are  being  completed 
for  a  competition  open  to  musical  compositions  strictly  national  in 
character.  A  commission  has  also  been  chosen  to  select  and  edit 
the  best  works  of  national  composers  for  publication. 

Death  of  John  M.  Keith. — News  of  the  death  of  John  M.  Keith 
on  October  13,  1927,  was  received  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  regret.  Aside  from  his  great  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  shown  in  his  connection  v/ith  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
this  American  banker,  an  adopted  son  of  Costa  Rica,  proved  himself 
an  ever  interested,  socially  minded  resident,  aiding  with  his  time 
and  money  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  capital. 

ECUADOR 

Decoration  conferred  on  President. — The  Minister  of  Bolivia 
in  Ecuador  called  upon  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora,  Provisional  President, 
on  September  27,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  officially  delivering  to 
him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the 
Andes,  a  decoration  conferred  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  on  the 
Chief  E.xecutive  of  Ecuador. 


PERU 

Decoration  of  an  American  lady. — Pursuant  to  instructions 
from  his  Government,  Dr.  Uernan  Velarde,  ambassador  of  Peru  in 
the  United  States,  recently  presented  the  Order  of  the  Sun  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Barrows  Freyer,  whose  husband  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  American  Naval  Mission  in  Peru.  During  her  residence  in  the 
sister  Republic  Mrs.  Freyer  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  societies  in  behalf  of  children,  prisoners,  and  the  protection  of 
animals.  Mrs.  Freyer  is  the  first  American  woman  to  be  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun,  which  has  only  rarely  been  granted  to 
Peruvian  women. 

VENEZUELA 

Cuban  President  honored. — By  virtue  of  an  E.xecutive  decree 
of  October  12,  1927,  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  has  been 
awarded  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado,  President  of  Cuba. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1927 


Production  and  consuiiipl ion  in  Argentina  of  yerba  matf . .  Oct.  lU  Tracy  Lay,  consul  general  at 

Buenos  Aires. 

Condition  of  banks  in  Buenos  Aires,  including  branches  in  Oct.  21*  Uo. 

Argentina,  at  close  of  business  Sept.  30,  1027.  | 

Argentine  extxtrt  taxes  for  the  month  of  Xovember,  1927 . '  Nov.  9  Do. 

KeiKtrt  on  quebracho  and  quebracho  extract . .  Nov.  10  Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  Octolter,  1927 .  Nov.  15  Do. 


October  rejtort  on  commerce  and  industries . I  Nov. 

Proi>osed  law  concerning  the  establishment  of  flour  mills  in  Nov. 
Bolivia. 

BKAZIL 

Financial  situation  of  city  of  Manaos .  Oct. 

Budget  for  the  Stale  of  .Vmazonas . '  Oct. 

Railroad  concession  in  Matto  Orosso . ^  Oct. 

Railway  construction  in  Slate  of  Bahia . :  Oct. 

Ex|>ort  taxes  in  Stale  of  Para . :  Oct. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Santos  consular  district,  ,  Oct . 
quarter  ended  Sept .  30,  1927. 

Budget  for  Stale  of  SergijX!  for  1928 . i  Oct. 

Coffee  jiroduction  in  State  of  Pernambuco . i  Oct. 

Agricultural  education  and  development  work  in  .\lagoas,  year  Oct. 
1920. 

Ac<iuirerct  nt  of  the  Southern  S4o  I’aulo  Railway  by  the  State  Oct. 
of  S&o  Paulo. 

Brazilian  coffee  propaganda .  Oct. 

Pro|)osed  public  works  for  Sio  Paulo . !  Nov. 

Road  building  in  Stale  of  Bahia . I  Nov. 

Budget  fur  the  niunici|>ality  of  Santos  for  fiscal  year  ending  Nov. 
Dec.  31,  1928.  : 

ImiHirts  at  Santos  during  the  years  1925  and  1926 . 1  Nov. 

Rio  coffiH'  exports  during  October,  1927 _ L..do., 

New  vehicle  law  of  State  of  Bahia,  decree  No.  5,283  of  Oct.  29,  Nov. 

1927,  published  in  Diario  Official  of  Nov.  6,  1927. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1927..;  Nov. 

Utilizing  Brazilian  cmU . . . . 1  Nov. 

Exports  of  manganese  ore  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  October,  L..do.. 

1927.  ! 

Customs  operations  and  receipts  6  months  of  1927,  compared  Nov. 

with  same  period  1926.  , 

Exi>orts  from  Bahia  during  first  7  months  of  1927 . .  Nov. 


J.  F.  McUurk.  consul  at 
La  Paz. 

I  Do. 


10  1  George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul 
'  at  Manto. 

29  I  Do. 

11  C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sio 
'  Paulo. 

13  ‘  Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

18  John  R.  Minter,  consul  at 
Para. 

20  Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

24  Howard  Donovan. 

26  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

28  Do. 

29  ;  Fred  D.  Fisher. 

31  C.  R.  Cameron. 

3  Do. 

5  ‘  Howard  Donovan. 

7  i  Fred  D.  Fisher. 


_ I  Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

11  Howard  Donovan. 


15  Claude  1.  Dawson. 


26  Howard  Donovan. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  IiiuUiue  consular  Oct.  18  ,  Stephen  C.  Worster,  vice  con- 


district,  ((uarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1927 


sul  at  Uiuique. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Antofagasta,  ((uartcr  Oct.  20  '  George  D.  Hopper,  consul  at 


ended  Sept.  30,  1927.  , 

Use  of  ijower  shovels  in  northern  Chilt'an  mining  enterprises..  Oct.  25  i 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Vali»raiso  district,  Oct.  31  !  Carl 


.Antofagasta. 

Do. 


((uarter  ended  June  30.  1927. 

Declared  ex|X)rts  from  Valparaiso,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1927.  Nov.  2 


Deichman,  consul 


general  at  Valparaiso. 
Do. 


The  Santa  Marta  Chamber  of  Commerce . ’  Nov.  6  ;  Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 

at  Santa  Marta. 

Eximrts  from  Buenaventura  during  October,  1927 .  Nov.  7  i  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 

Buenaventura. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Barramjuilla  district  Nov.  11  j  .Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at 
for  the  past  four  months.  |  Barranciuilla. 

Pro|K)sed  repair  shops  for  the  Fcrrocarril  del  Pacifico . i  Nov.  26  i  Charles  Forman. 
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Reports  received  to  Decembes  15,  1927 — Continued 


Subject 


COSTA  RICA 


i’amphlet  entitled,  Population  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
Census  of  May,  1927. 

Costa  Rican  economic  conditions  during  1925  and  1926 . 


1927 

Nov.  17 


CVBA 

The  imputation  of  Cuba  as  of  Sept.  30,  1927 . . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba  for  October,  1927 

The  Cuban  sugar  defense  program . . . 

Kxtension  of  the  8  |)er  cent  profits  tax . 

Cuban-Canadian  trade  convention,  Nov.  25, 1927 . 

Di-clared  exports  during  the  month  of  November,  1927 . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Re|)ort  on  the  Dominican  coffee  crop . 

Condition  of  the  Dominican  cacao  crop.... 


Nov.  7 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  8 


Oct.  2.5  I 
Oct.  28  i 


ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  September,  1927. 

GUATEMALA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1927 _ 


HAITI  ; 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  i  Oct.  20 
1927.  !  ! 

HONDURAS  ; 

September,  1927,  report  of  cimmerce  and  industries . |  Oct.  1  ! 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Castilla  district,  ;  Oct.  5 
quarter  ended  .Sept.  30,  1927. 

.Vvailable  statistics  of  import  and  ex|)ort  movements  through  i  Oct.  8 
the  customs  of  La  Ceiba,  during  fiscal  year  .\ug.  1,  1926,  to  i 
July  31,  1927. 

Review  of  La  Ceiba  consular  district,  September  quarter,  1927.1  Oct.  10 

Review  of  September  quarter,  1927,  of  the  Puerto  Cortes  con-  Oct.  13 
sular  district. 

F.x|)crt  figures  for  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  fiscal  year  1925-26.  Oct.  17 

Financial  report  of  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa  for  1926-27.1  Nov.  9 

I 

MEXICO  I 


The  opening  to  traffic  on  the  Mexican  National  Highway  from 
.\capulco  to  Mexico  City  on  Nov.  II,  1927. 

Customs  receipts  at  Vera  Cruz  during  October,  1927 . 

Recreation  resort  planned  for  Piedras  Negras . . 


Nov.  12 
Nov.  14 
Dec.  7 


NICARAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  M'estem  Nicaragua  for 
October,  1927.  i 

PANAMA 

October,  1927,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . !  Nov.  12 

Production  of  perillo  gum . ^  Nov.  15 

SALVADOR 

Budget  of  Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1927-28 .  Oct.  21 


October,  1927,  review  of  commerce  and  industries .  Nov.  7 


URUGUAY 

New  decree  establishing  10-day  limit  for  presentation  of  cus¬ 
toms  control  manifest. 

Customs  collections  in  Uruguay  for  October,  1927 . 

1926-27  wool  sea.son  in  Uruguay . 

Financial  conditions  in  Uruguay . . 


Oct.  28 

Oct.  31 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 


.\uthor 


Legation. 

S.  L.  M'ilkinson,  consul  at  San 
Josfi. 


L.  J.  Keena.  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


William  B.  Lawton,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 


W.  .\llen  Rhode,  consul  general 
at  Guayaquil. 


H.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 
at  Guatemala  City. 


Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 


Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Winfield  H.  Scott,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castillo. 

Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at  La 
Ceiba. 

Do. 

Ray  Fox,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Geo.  P.  Shaw. 

Do. 


j  Harry  N.  Pangbum,  vice  con 
-  sul  at  Acapulco. 

I  John  Q.  Wood,  consul  at  Vera 
;  Cruz. 

I  Oscar  C.  Harper,  vice  consul  at 
I’iedras  Negras. 


■  Christian  T.  Stegcr,  consul  at 
j  Corinto. 

1  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
I  Panama  City. 

Geo.  M.  Hanson,  consul  at 
I  Colon. 


Roy  F.  Beers,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Do. 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


VENEZUELA 

Oil  report  for  the  Maracaibo  Basin  for  the  months  of  July,  Au-  I  Nov.  7  I  Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
gust,  and  September,  1927.  Maracaibo. 


